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PKEFACE. 



The following stories axe of the same kind, and 
written with the same view, as those in the two 
parts of the *' Triumphs of the Cross," which 
formed the sixth and thirteenth volumes of the 
Juvenile Englishman's Library. Their only 
design is to lead children to take an interest in 
Ecclesiastical History, as members of that One 
Church which produced the Martyrs of Primitive 
Times, the Saints of the Middle Ages, and which 
at the present day is rousing herself in this land, 
to emulate (as we may trust) the brightest 
periods of earlier centuries. For this reason 
these stories stretch from Apostolic times to 
our own. 

The authorities for the first and third of them 
are well known. The second is, of course, taken 
from the celebrated Epis\Xe oi \5afc ^^V^sxOafc^ <:5^ 
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Lyons and Vienne, to those of Asia, though the 
events are crowded into a briefer space of time 
than that in which they actually occurred; it 
was written after a visit to the Church of Ainay 
in Lyons, the scene of the confession of the 
Martyrs. The fourth is most fully related by S. 
Basil, in his Sermon on the Forty Martyrs ; it 
will be seen that the tale, as here given, is only 
concerned with the first part of the legend. The 
fifth is narrated by S. Gregory Nyssen, in his 
Life of S. Gregory the Wonder-worker. (Ed. 
Paris. 1618, tom. iii. p. 548, &c.) The sixth has 
been variously told; according to Sozomen, who 
relates it (H. E. i. 17.) as a pendant to an event 
which happened at Nicaea, it occurred when Con- 
stantine came to Byzantium, and he by whom 
the miracle was wrought was S. Alexander. I 
have preferred the other version, as introducing 
us to the Second CEcumenical Council. The 
seventh has for its principal authority Theodoret ; 
(H. E. V. 24.) the difficulties attending it, and 
the confusion of the names Telemachus and 
Almachius, are reconciled by the commentators 
on the passage. The eighth is merely given, as 
will be seen at its commencement, in the light 
of a beautiful legend. The ninth is related in 
almost every Liturgical work ; at the same time, 
ere are chronological objections to it, which are 
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treated of by Pa^. (834. i.— ix.) The tenth has 
been told of more than one medifieval Saint, and 
may actually have happened more than once. 
The eleventh, supposing it a legend, is a legend 
of such extreme beauty, that it may well find a 
place in a series of tales like the present. The 
twelfth is given by the Portuguese author, Helias 
da Costa, in his ffiatona Catholtca, p. 166. The 
thirteenth is true as to its facts, though it did not 
occur in the Isle of Man. The fourteenth is 
given in the Dictionary of Russian Saints, p. 
184. The fifteenth was related by the newspapers 
of the time. 

If the present little volume shall interest those 
for whom it is written, as I am thankful to know 
that, in many cases, the Triumphs of the Cross 
have done, I shall feel it a great privilege to have 
been allowed thus to influence their minds. 

Sackvillb College, 

Michaelmas Eve, 1849. 



In the present Edition a few verbal alterations 
have been made, and the last story added. It 
was related in the American papers of the day. 

I cannot again send out 9ii YiV(\& ^i^Sfios&L^ ^ 
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Church Stories, ^thout expressing my deep 
thankfuhiess for the reception the others have 
met with, not only in England, but also in 
America and (in translations) in Eussia. I may 
add that a German translation of the present 
volume has appeared at Berlin, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Pelldram, Provost of the Hospital of 
S. Hedwig. It bears the title of Werke des 
Olatihens : (Jansen, ZimmerstrsuEise, 4.) It might 
not be a useless book for beginners in German : 
[and copies may be procured from the English 
Publisher.] 

Sackvillb College, 

Michaelmas Eve, 1860. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



You have asked me to tell you some more 
stories of the great things which God has 
done by His Saints in the times of old. It 
is indeed pleasant to think of those blessed 
spirits, now before the Throne and before the 
Lamb, who yet once dwelt in bodies of sin 
and infirmity like ourselves. They and we 
are still knit together in one communion and 
fellowship : they have an interest in us, and 
we in them. When we tell of what they 
wrought on earth, we must remember that we 
may one day hope to hear it from themselves 
in their Home and ours. Then we shall know 
better what they did and what they suffered ; 
and we shall no doubt find that the half of 
their deeds has not been told us. 

But the Church, or rather the ^ea.t Hs^aA^ 
1 
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of the Churelu has taken care that many 
of the wonders that they wrought should 
be written fi^r our instnicti(m. And then 
comes the thought* that they had no further 
strength than we hare — that what they did, 
we, bv God's crrace* mi^ht also do. We 
have one Loiok one Faith, one Baptism, 
with them. Do tou not think that the One 
laOKP is as able to strengthen and to save us 
as them t Do vou not think that in the one 
Biiptism the Holy Ghost was given to us 
as much as to them? Do vou not think 
that the jH^wer of the one Faith might be as 
great in us as it was in them t 

** This is the victorv that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.'' I am going to tell 
vou how at sundrv times and in divers man- 
ners the faith of the Saints has overcome the 
world. Not in former davs onlv, but in our 
own t\mes; not in countries very far away 
only, but in our own land ; not by men only 
who had serveil their Master well and truly 
till old agt\ but by children. 

Some of tlu>se of whom I shall tell you 

have resisted \mto blood, striving against 

»iu« The l^rophet speaks to us of the Mar- 

/r/v. *• The shield,** he says, " of his mighty 
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^men Is made red; his valiant men are in 
scarlet." * And we shall hear of others who 
confessed their Lord with their mouths^ 
though they were not honoured by being 
called to lay down their lives for His sake : 
who endured mockings and revilings, cold 
and hunger, for Him ; who bwe the burden 
and the heat of many years in His service — 
years which seemed to them but as a few 
days, for the love they had towards Him. 

And what can we more fitly say, when we 
think of these Blessed Ones, than the very 
words in which the men of Dan spoke to 
their brethren? "Arise, that we may go 
up, for we have seen the land, and it is very 
good ; and are ye still ? Be not slothful tp 
go, and to enter and possess the land. When 
ye go, ye shall come to a people secure, and 
unto a large land ; for God hath given it 
into your hands ; a place where there is no 
want of anything that is in the earth.'^f 
But we must remember that we can go up 
to that happy country in no other way than 
as the Saints went up of old ; that the 
Church has no easier path for us than she 
set before them ; that it is of no use to think 
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of the Martyrs, unless we try to imitate 
them ; that it will not avail us to pray to be 
with them hereaf);er, unless we have trodden 
in their footsteps here. 

Theirs were indeed great trials, and ours 
are little ones ; but we are fighting the very 
same battle that they fought, and if we win 
it, we shall inherit the same reward. An 
evil thought put down, an unkind word left 
unsaid, is a stroke struck in the same war 
in which they are already crowned as con- 
querors. They were faithful in a few things, 
before they were put in charge with many 
things : and if they had not been found 
trustworthy in the one, they had never 
attained to the other. 

And if only we bear this in mind, then 
we may well say with a Bishop of our own 
Church — "Those Blessed Ones with God 
that have fought a good fight, and finished 
their course, as they now reign in glory with 
their Redeemer, so are they honourable 
amongst the righteous upon earth for ever. 
They have left a name behind them, that 
their praises should be reported. The Lord 
hath gotten great glory by them, and there- 
fore with renown He will reward them. No 
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Christian will deny, nor envy, them their 
due;— ^and, for myself, it doth me good at 
heart to see them honoured ; I admire, 
reverence, look up to them in their kind ; 
their triumphs and trophies over death and 
hell my tongue and pen shall most willingly 
set out to life, with all the poor skill and 
faculty I have. Thrice happy reapers of That 
mighty Boaz, that did so worthily in Ephra- 
tah, and were so famous in Bethlehem ; that 
sowed in tears when ye went forth, but 
reap now the fruit of your labours in joy ; 
ye have left some gleanings for Eutb tp 
gather after you, for the comfort and cherish- 
ing of her poor widowed mother. Thrice 
happy guests of That royal Ahasuerus, admit- 
ted to eat at His Table, in His Palace : to 
drink of the sweet wine of joy in the cup of 
immortality, clad in the wedding-garments 
of unchangeableness. Spies of that Land 
of Promise, which indeed floweth with milk 
and honey, to whom That Captain of the 
armies of the Lord of Hosts, That Joshua in 
truth, hath given rest from all enemies round 
about ; fair flocks of That Great Shepherd 
of Israel, that feed upon the mountains of 
eternity, and repose yourselves in ^^^w^^ss*- 
1 * 
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tures by the Waters of Life ; we know tha 
ye aflTord us your best wishes and desires 
refresh us with the crumbs of your delicaciei 
there, compassionate our yet pilgrim estate 
that lie among bears, and feed among th< 
wolves." 

You cannot yet fully understand the beau 
tifiil words of that good Bishop : but some 
thing of them you will perhaps recollect whei 
next you say — and God grant that wha 
you say with the lip you may feel witl 
all the heart and soul — "I believe in th< 
Communion of the Saints.'' 
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I. 

« LORD WHITHER GOEST THOU ?" 

A. D. 66. 

A SOFT summer^s night came down over the 
vast City of Rome. Rome, then in the 
height of its Pagan glory, what a wonderful 
sight it' was 1 What a world of wickedness 
that quiet moon looked down upon ! And 
the temples, that rose so pale and white 
against the cloudless sky, in all the beauty 
of their columns and arcades, their marbles 
and their gold, who could have dreamed that 
a poor despised sect, professing to worship 
One That had been crucified as a malefac- 
tor at Jerusalem, would, in three centuries, 
sweep them from the face of the earth, and 
scarcely leave their memory behind themt 
There they stood, as if ttey \^o\)\.^^^MA^^t. 
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ever : the Temple of Jupiter, the Capitol, 
with its roof of brass ; the huge Colosseum ; 
the Pantheon, with its vast dome. Art, and 
wealth, and beauty, and power, and fashion, 
all were on their side — everything but the 
truth. But with that against them, how 
could they endure ? " As for the truth, it 
is mighty and prevaileth : it liveth and con- 
quereth for evermore." 

Shall we look for a moment into one of 
those palace-like houses that lined the Via 
Appia, in the First Region of the city ? That 
night, Valerius Messalinus, a gay young 
patrician, gave a splendid banquet to nine 
of his friends. The three couches on which 
they reclined were of satin-wood, with ivory 
legs ; the cushions were of the richest purple 
cloth, embroidered with gold ; the lamps 
were fed with the sweetest oils ; the tables 
were of citron, inlaid with silver ; and it was 
thought a very excess of luxury that they 
were furnished with coverings of fine linen. 
The golden dishes flashed with inlaid gems ; 
the slaves waited, crowned with flowers; 
there were kids from Ambracia, cranes from 
Melos, oysters from Richborough in Eng- 
land) and in the second course, a mullet 
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died on the table^ that the guests might be 
satisfied of its freshness. 

*^ I drink to thee, Valerius," said Lentulus 
of the College of Augurs, emptying a porce- 
lain cup of Caecuban. 

" Well to thee !" replied the master of the 
house. "And what news to-day abroad f 
By Hercules, since the Emperor has been 
in Achaia, there has been little to do, and 
less to say." 

" I hear of none," said the Augur, " unless 
you call the spread of this new superstition 
news." 

"The Jews, is it not?" inquired Accius 
Turbo. 

" Why, some say not," answered Lentulus. 
"These fellows, as the report goes at our 
College, call themselves Chrestians, or Chris- 
tians ; some call them Nazarenes. But there 
is but one proper title for them." 

"What is that?" asked Valerius. 

" Why, fools," said the other. " We have 
not heard anything of them since Nero made 
torches of several some two years ago." 

"There will be more tow spared, then, 
doon," cried Turbo, " for the Senate are weary 
of them, and by Hercules, 6o ^\si\\.^^^^ 
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"What do you think is one thing they 
hold I" asked the Augur, who by his pursuits 
had learnt somewhat more of the subject 
than his companions. 

" Nay, I know not," said Valerius. 

"Why, they say^ — by Hercules, the thing is 
too absurd— rthey say that the bodies of those 
that die will rise again some day or other !" 

''Will tphatr cried Valerius. 

"Will rise again — will come forth from 
the ground," explained the Augur. 

"O good Jupiter, what shall we hear 
next ?" exclaimed two or three. 

" Well, now you mention it," said Turbo, 
" I do remember, some fifteen years ago, when 
jny son, Attilius, was studying at Athens, 
that he wrote me word of a Jew — Paul I 
think his name was — who was carried before 
the Areopagus for talking about the Resur- 
rection. I recollect my son mentioned it 
more than once — it seemed to strike him. 
Well, poor fellow ! he is with the inore /" 

"I remember him well," said Valerius 
Messalinus. " We will drink to his memory, 
if you please." 

" Good Thasian, this," said another guest. 
"How old is it, Valerius ?" 
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*^Nay — ^I must ask Geta. Geta, when 
was this Thasian put in cask ?" 

" In the consulate of Ciaudias and Papi- 
nius, my lord." 

" A pretty age," said the other. " I, too, 
excellent Turbo, knew your son; he would 
have been an honour to Rome." 

" Well," said the Augur, " the thing is to 
make the most of life. As to rising again, 
it is very well for such scum as these Chris- 
tians ; but it won't do for us." 

Ah ! Caius Lentulus ! could you foresee 
that in less than two years, you would stand 
alone, forsaken, unpitied, before the glare of 
eighty thousand Roman eyes, amidst the 
shouts of " Lentulus to the lions !" truly 
making the most of your life by laying it 
down for the Crucified, and that your last 
words before the fatal spring of the beast 
would be — " The resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting," what would be 
your thoughts in that banquet ? 

I have done with those revellers. They 
were but one set of a thousand that ban- 
queted that night in Rome. Come now with 
me to the Mamertine prison. Gloomy and 
frowning as are its walls — ghastly «.& iVl^ 
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abode of sin and misery looks in the moon- 
light — ^we need not fear to enter its low 
arch, and to pass onward. 

In the guard-room, dimly lit up by two 
lanterns, eight or nine persons have met. 
An aged man, like one of the Saints of the 
Most High — his tall stature not bent, nor 
his natural force abated, nor his piercing eye 
dimmed by age — ^has been speaking ; every 
face is fixed on him ; the men sadly and 
lovingly, yet with hope and trust. That 
young Roman lady, leaning back in the 
prison-chair, is weeping, but she alone. 
Two guards are at the side of the speaker, 
anxious, as it seems, to persuade him to 
somewhat they have at heart. 

" I go then, my children," said the Prince 
of Apostles, " and the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you ! For thee, 
Linus, I say yet once again, feed the 
Church of God which is in this city, takiug 
the oversight thereof with a ready mind, 
and in all things showing thyself an ensam- 
ple to the heritage of Christ. So, when 
the chief Shepherd shall appear, thou shalt 
receive the crown of glory that fadeth not 
away." 
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**Pray for me, therefore, O my father, 
that my faith fail not," said S. Linus, in a 
low and trembling voice. 

"I have, my son, I have," replied the 
Apostle, "and I will. And since it seems 
meet that for a while I should leave you, 
in body, not in spirit, yet again I beseech 
you all to live in love, and to play the man 
for Christ's sake ; always bearing in mind 
that He is at the right hand of God, to 
succour and defend you in all straits. Ye 
have not beheld His glory as we beheld 
it when we were with Him in the Holy 
Mount; but remember that he said Him- 
self: ^Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed.' Farewell, beloved 
brethren, and the God of peace be with 
you 1" 

Then was there sore weeping among the 
little band of Christians. They had urged 
the Apostle to escape by night, that his life 
might yet be spared, and he had yielded to 
their prayers. Processus and Martinianus, 
then guards of the prison, afterwards glo- 
rious martyrs, willingly gave him the power 
of going forth ; he had converted them in 
the dungeon, and had baptized tVv^xxi^^^^J^ 
2 
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forty-seven more. And they desired that 
the Apostle should still live to proclaim to 
others the Gospel, which they themselves 
had learnt from his lips. 

" It is more than time," said Processus at 
length. " Day will soon break. I go with 
thee, beloved Father, to lead thee on thy 
way to the Appian Gate." 

Who cannot fancy — and yet who would 
dare to write — the words which the Apostle 
spake as they passed under the Mount Pala- 
tine, along the Circus Maximus, through the 
Porta Capena, onwards by the Appian road ? 
Perhaps I have already been trespassing on 
ground too holy. I dare not coin words 
for him, who on that day, will fill one of 
the twelve thrones, judging kindreds, and 
nations, and people. I can only relate what 
the Church has told me. 

They approached the Appian Gate. The 
weary sentinel received the usual fee from 
Processus, and opened the wicket. The 
guard returned to the prison : the Apostle 
proceeded on his way. 

He went on; but, in a few moments, a 

Form approached him That he could never 

forget. Our LoRD^ once again the Man of 
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Sorrows and acquainted with grief, drew 
towards him, bearing His Cross. It was 
thirty-three years since that glorious day 
when His feet, for the last time, touched 
Mount Olivet ; and behold, as in that awful 
journey up Mount Calvary, the Kedeemer 
of the world drew near. 

The Apostle spoke. "Lord, whither 
goest Thou ?" he asked. 

" I go," the Lord said, " to be cru- 
cified in Bome again." And forthwith the 
Figure passed on, and vanished from his 
sight. 

What then did the Apostle think ? He 
knew that Christ, being raised from the 
dead, dieth no more, death hath no more 
dominion over Him. Yet He, Who could 
not suffer in Himself, might suffer in His 
members ; the Captain of our salvation in 
His followers, the Master in the servant. 
He knew that of himself had been the pro- 
phecy: "When thou shalt be old, another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not." And gathering from thence 
what he not long after wrote, "I must 
shortly put off this my tabernacle, even as 
our LoBD Jesus Christ haliv ^W^^*^ ^s>.^^ 
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he entered the gate agam, and returned to 
the prison. 

At the end of that self-same June, on the 
twenty-ninth day of the month, the two 
glorious Apostles, the one by the cross, the 
other by the sword, put on immortality. 
On them, as on a sure foundation, the 
Church of the Apostles and Prophets is 
built ; and the gates of hell shall never 
prevail against the rock of the teaching of 
Paul and the faith of Peter. 
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II. 

a POTHINUS AND THE MARTYRS OF LYONS. 

A. D. 177. 

All the long spring day I had been from 
church to church in the great city of Lyons. 
T had penetrated its labyrinth of dark noi- 
some streets, where the sun never shines, 
and the fresh breeze never enters ; I had 

seen the fair Sa6ne go forward to her bridal 
meeting with the Rhone ; I had climbed the 
steep and foul lanes, where the shuttle rings 
from morning till night, and the ox-dray can 
scarcely ascend, that lead to the height of 
Fourvieres ; I had seen the High Khone 
winding, like a silver thread, from the moun- 
tains of Savoy, and the topmost peak of 
Mont Blanc, more pink than the pinkest 
evening cloud. And now I was standing in 
the little square that extends itself before 
the church of Ainay. 
2* 
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I entered it, and all was quiet *^ twilight. 
Two or three women only were kneeling in 
prayer ; and I felt, at a distance from home 
and my own country, what a glorious thing 
it is to have one Home with all God's elect 
people, one future Country with them ; and 
how true it is, as I have so often told you — 

That in fellowship and prayer, 
Each with other hath a share ; 
Hath a share in tear and sigh, 
Watch and Fast and Litany. 

And now I had come to the four great 
central piers of the church — they once be- 
longed to a Temple of Victory, that stood 
on this same ground — ^when the Sacristan 
stepped forward, and asked if I would see 
the prison of S. Pothinus and S. Blandina. 
So he struck a light, and I followed him down 
a few steps, into a little cell cut out in the 
rock. Right and left of this were two other 
little cells, with entrances so small, that I 
could only crawl in like a worm ; and so low 
that, when I had entered, I could hardly 
raise myself from a lying posture. 

These were the very prisons, for they have 

remained untouched from that time to this, 

that nearly £ieyenteen hundred years ago 
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witnessed the confession of some of the most 
glorious Martyrs that ever played the man 
for Christ. Lyons has suffered from fire 
and from flood ; over and over again since 
that time blood has flowed like water in her 
streets ; the course of her rivers has been 
altered by the art of man; wicked hands 
have puUed down some of her noblest 
churches ; but this, her holiest ground, has 
remained untouched. 

It was a dark night. The hoarse voices 
of the Arar and the Bhodanus alone broke 
the silence. Scarcely could the marble por- 
tico of the Temple of Victory be made out by 
the wayfarer as he passed. A man, however, 
might have been seen, by a good eye, creeping 
stealthily up from the bank of the river, where 
he had moored his little boat, to the walls of 
the Temple. Sometimes he stopped to listen, 
sometimes he looked out into the darkness, 
and very cautiously, step by step, he pro- 
ceeded, till he was close to the wall. Then 
he ventured to give a low, stealthy whistle. 
He paused a moment, and repeated it, and 
then a second man came forth from the shade 
of the portico, and advanced to him. 

" Who has been taken 1" ixiC!JVJic^i^3afc^ss!^Vi- 
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mentioned traveller. " Have they confessed ? 
Let me hear all. , We have heard nothing at 
Vienna." 

" Six have been taken," replied the other, 
whose name was Irenaeus, at that time a 
Priest of the church of Lyons. "The 
Bishop Pothinus, Sanctus the Deacon — ^^ 

" What, the Deacon of Vienna ?" 

" The same. Maturus the Neophyte, and 
Blandina." 

" And they confessed ?" 

"Most gloriously. I had my fears for 
Blandina ; her frame is so weak, and her mis- 
tress hath ever brought her up, slave though 
she be, like a child. But His strength was 
made perfect in weakness." 

" And where are they ?" inquired the other 
speaker, who was called Fortunatus. 

"In a dungeon in this Temple," replied 
the Priest. 

" Is there any hope of seeing them ?" 

" Money might do it," answered Irenaeus ; 
"nothing else." 

"I know somewhat of Helladius the Priest," 
said Fortunatus, "and I took care not to 
come without money. He will not betray 
U8^ if he will do nothing for us. Let us try." 
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" Willingly," returned IrensDus. And they 
were just about to ascend the steps of the 
portico, when a lady, muffled from head to 
foot in a dark palla, joined them. 

*^ O my father," she said to Irenaeus, 
** God be praised that I have found you I 
Can we see the Martyrs V 

" We are even now about to try," replied 
the Priest. "I would fain see them once 
more, for my sake more than theirs. For as 
for them, whether they live, they live unto 
the Lord, or whether they die, they die 
unto the Lord; living therefore or dying, 
they are the Lord's." 

"It is true," said Theodora. "But I 
tremble for my poor Blandina." 

"Did she not bear herself to day as a true 
follower of the Crucified ?" 

" Of a truth she did," replied Theodora. 
** But she hath not yet felt the torture. Did 
we not see those ten that have denied 
Christ, with how great joy they at first 
confessed Him ?" 

By this time they were entering the Tem- 
ple. Within, it was a blaze of light, and 
Helladius was there himself. Each of the 
Christians made the sign of the Cross^ aa 
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they stepped over that foul threshold ; then 
Fortunatus took the Priest of Victory aside^ 
and held him in earnest conversation. 

" Yes," said Irenaeus, glancing his eyes to 
the silver image of Victory that, winged, and 
holding a wreath of laurel, stood in the centre 
of the temple. " I scarcely marvel at their 
having made her a goddess. For be well 
assured that nothing but divine strength can 
give us any victory, so strong is evil, and so 
weak of ourselves are we." 

" God grant it be so to the Martyrs I" 
cried Theodora. 

" Amen," replied Irenaeus. " But we need 
their intercessions the most." 

"Follow me," now said the idol-priest 
Helladius ; " I will take you to your friends. 
And T pray you, make them reasonable men i 
bid them worship whom they wiU in their 
hearts ; with that we have nothing to do t 
let them only bum incense on our altars, and 
we ask nothing more." 

" So you think with Euripides," said 
Irenaeus (for Greek was the native language 
of both) : 

The tongue hath sworn — the heart is free from oath ? 

^^ Exactly so," replied Helladius. 
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• "We have a surer word," answered the 
Christian Priest. "'Whoever shall deny 
Me before men, him will I also deny before 
My Father which is in Heaven.' " 

"Well," cried Helladius, shrugging his 
shoulders, " as you will. This is the way," 
and he stopped at a door leading into the 
passage of which I have already spoken. 
"Take the light, Fortunatus, and lead the 
way ; there will be scarcely room for all. I 
will lock you in, and remain here till you 
come up." 

Chill and damp did that dungeon strike on 
its visitors. In one of the cells lay Pothinus, 
the aged Bishop of Lyons. He was ninety 
years old, and so feeble and infirm, that he 
drew his breath with difficulty. Blandina, 
the Lyonnese slave, was by his side, chafing 
his cold hands in hers ; and to look at her 
slight, delicate form, one might well have 
feared that the suspicions of Theodora would 
be but too true. But " the Lord seeth not 
as man seeth ; for man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, but the Lord seeth the 
heart." In the other cell were Sanctus and 
Maturus, and at the moment the Christians 
entered, they were evidently, notwithatassA.- 
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ing the crouching position in which they 
were compelled to sit, fervent in prayer. 

"God hath given you the crown, holy 
father," said Lrenseus, kneeling at the opening 
of the cell. 

" He hath brought me near to it, my son," 
replied the Bishop ; " do thou pray for me 
that my faith fail not." 

" I have more need to ask your prayers," 
said the Priest. " God, who has chosen 
you to be a chief shepherd of His people, will 
not fail them by failing you. And how 
fares it with you, Blandina I" 

"Well, my father," she answered. "Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for He is with 
me. 

" Let me enter I let me enter 1" said Theo- 
dora ; and in another moment the slave and 
the patrician maiden were clasped in each 
other^s arms. 

" Listen to me, my children," said Pothi- 
nus. " Yet a few hours, and the great con- 
test will come. I pray you, Irenaeus, to ask 
the prayers of the Christians that you shall 
meet before that time, and more especially 
of those that shall be present in the amphi- 
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theatre; for Sanctus and for me, that we 
may not make aahamed the Church of God, 
of whose ministry we have been accounted 
worthy ; for Maturus, that he may preserve 
the whiteness of that vest which he hath 
lately assumed, and may prove himself ac- 
cording to his name, mature for the Crown of 
life ; and for Blandina, that she may in all 
things approve herself the servant of Christ, 
and may show how the weak things of this 
world can triumph over the things that are 
most mighty." 

So in mutual consolation and prayers, half 
an hour passed away, and then Helladius 
called from the top of the staircase, that those 
whom he had allowed to enter must depart. 
Slowly and sadly they went ; and after in- 
quiring at what time the games were to 
begin, and learning that it would be at 
the third hour, they left the temple, and 
bent their steps towards the house of 
Theodora. 

" You cannot be with the Martyrs to-mor- 
row, my daughter," said the Priest; "but 
you can pray for them. What tidings there 
are, you shall hear as soon as we can bring 
them. But let us one and all be instaat vx 
3 
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prayer for the athletes^ and specially for 
Blandina." 

The mother of Theodora was a Catechu- 
men, under Instruction for baptism, but not 
baptized. She knew that her daughter's mis- 
sion had been to see, if possible, the Martyrs, 
and she sat trembling on her couch of citron 
wood, and longing for Theodora's return* 
Few words sufficed to tell her how the case 
stood, and then Theodora bade her mother 
good-night, and went to her own room. 

"Not to-night, Glycaera, not to-night," 
she said, as she took the little lamp from the 
hands of her omatrix. "I shall not want 
you to-night. But I pray you to call me at 
the first hour to-morrow, for I would fain 
rise early." 

The slave retired: and then Theodora 
undrew the curtain, and opening the shut- 
ters, leaned forth (for there was no glass) 
into the calm night air. She thought of the 
days when she had been herself a heathen ; 
she remembered how she had been led by 
the Priestess of Venus into the temple of the 
goddess to pray for beauty; how she had 
vowed her richest girdle to Diana if she 
should make a wealthy marriage ; how she 
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had been initiated into some of the rites of 
the abominable Cybele; and her cheek burnt 
with shame as she remembered the foul words 
which she had heard, and the foul secrets 
which she had learnt. Then she remem- 
bered how her father, now dead, had pur- 
chased Blandina as a birthday present for 
her ; how she had been struck from the very 
beginning with the meekness and patience 
and great kindness of the slave ; how she had 
submitted to an unjust punishment without 
complaining; how, finally, she had boldly 
professed herself a Christian, when pressed 
by her mistress to assist at a great sacrifice 
to Minerva. Then Theodora remembered 
how the thought had first rushed into her 
mind — " What if that which these Nazarenes 
teach should be true I" — how she had long 
and earnestly resisted it — how it gathered 
more and more strength, till, finally, she 
opened her heart to Blandina, and saw her 
tears of joy. She thought, too, how she had 
been made known to the Bishop ; how from 
his hands she had received baptism, from his 
hands also, as she would have called it, the 
Seal of the Lord. And now these two, she 
who had first made known to her the wa^ o€ 
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truthy and he ^ho had made her a member 
of Christ, were about to enter the fiery 
trial — a trial which she knew not in how 
short a time she herself might be called to 
suffer. 

She thought of these things till the chill 
night wind made her shiver and start, and 
then she fell on her knees, and prayed 
earnestly for the consolation and the victory 
of the Martyrs. A few short hours of sleep, 
and Glycaera awoke her. 

It was a clear breezy morning; and her 
simple toilet ended, Theodora walked in the 
shade of the lime-tree avenue in her mother's 
garden, and lifted up her heart to God for 
them that were to suffer. The morning meal 
was soon over; for neither mother nor 
daughter took more than was sufficient to 
give them strength for that terrible time. 
And as it drew towards the second hour, 
spectators, first by ones and twos, then in 
large groups, and lastly, in a continuous 
stream, poured onwards to the amphitheatre. 
It was a time of dreadful trial for Theodora. 
She tried to imagine every word that the 
Martyrs were then saying — every action that 
tbejr were doing — ^how, no doubt, they were 
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encouraging themselves in the name of the 
Lord — how they were commending their 
souls and bodies to Him Who hath said, 
" When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee." Then, as the 
time drew on, she imagined the hard words' 
and rude jests of the soldiers who would 
bring the sufferers from prison to the amphi- 
theatre; she thought of Blandina more 
especially; she knew that every kind of 
cruelty would be practised on her, both 
because she was a slave, and because the 
magistrates would have a better hope of 
bending a weak girl to their will. And even 
then, notwithstanding all that she had herself 
seen in the prison, she exceedingly trembled 
lest any of the Christians — fearing them who 
killed and tormented the body, more than 
Him Who hath power to cast soul and body 
into hell — should deny the faith and fall away. 
Thus, then, she continued earnest in prayer 
for all; and she comforted herself by the 
thought that all the Christians of Lyons and 
Vienna would also be earnest in supplicating 
for their brethren, and that many would be 
on the spot to cheer them aiA e,o\xifeT\»Nks&\ssL^ 
3* 
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if they stood firm ; to warn them, and rebuke 
them if they showed any signs of wavering. 

The fatal time, the third hour passed ; the 
streets of Lyons were deserted ; all were at 
the amphitheatre who could go. There was 
a deathlike stillness over the city. And now, 
•doubtless, thought Theodora, their sufferings 
have begun ; and what those sufferings were, 
she knew far better than you can imagine, 
or than I could describe them. A learned 
man has written a large volume on the various 
kinds and instruments of torture by which 
the Martyrs were tried; and the worst of 
these were likely to be employed by the 
Prasfect at Lyons, a man who had sworn by 
Mars to root out the very name of Christian 
from his province. 

At length, about half past ten, there was 
a wild shout of joy from the amphitheatre, 
so loud, so deep, so prolonged, that it rolled 
over vineyards and com fields to the city. 
Theodora could no longer bear the suspense. 

"Dear Mother," she said, going to the 
room in which Febronia was sitting, " do let 
us send to the amphitheatre." 
_ " You heard the shout, Theodora 1" 
^» ^^ Heard it ! it rings in my ears still ! GoD 
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grant it was not an outcry of triumph over 
some apostasy I But pray send, and let us 
know." 

" But whom to send ?" 

"Old Nymphas, dear Mother. He half 
suspects us, I know, but he will not betray 
us. He will bring us tidings." 

Nymphas, an old and faithful slave of the 
family, was accordingly summoned. 

"Have you heard anything about the 
Christians that suffer to-day at the amphi- 
theatre?" asked his mistress. "Do you 
know what that shout was about ?" 

" No, lady," replied Nymphas ; " I heard 
the shout, but that was all." 

"I wish you would step down to the 
amphitheatre, and bring me word what has 
been done to Blandina and to the rest !" con- 
tinuedT Febronia. " I am naturally anxious 
to learn about her." 

" And be quick, good Nymphas," added 
Theodora. 

" I will lose no time," said the slave, as he 
left the room. And you might have heard 
him muttering to himself as he went forth — 
"It is too plain; more witchcraft 1 more 
witchcraft !" 
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He hurried along the streets, still quite 
empty. But when he came to the outer 
doors of the amphitheatre, a crowd of the 
lowest rabble of Lyons blocked the road; 
some were pushing their way into the theatre, 
already crammed to suffocation; some had 
given up the matter in despair ; some were 
laughing and jesting at what they had seen, 
and declaring that a better spectacle there 
had not been at Lyons this two years. 

" Hallo, Xanthias !" cried Nymphas, recog- 
nizing a slave of his acquaintance. " What's 
the news?" 

"News! Why what news should there 
ber 

^' Have any of the Christians given in 1" 
" No, by Mercury ; and won't, that's more." 
" But what was that shout about, then ?" 
" Oh, that was when the Praefect ordered 
the red-hot chair for Blandina." 
" By Hercules, is she there now ?" 
"Has been this ten minutes. If they 
could but make her shriek, it would be all up 
with her." 

" I will get in, by Castor," cried Nymphas. 

And he pushed forward so vigorously that 

people made w&j for him, especially as several 
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knew him to be a slave in the same family in 
which Blandina had lived. 

When he had, by dint of force, made his 
way into the amphitheatre, hardened as he 
was to such sights, he could hardly forbear 
an exclamation of horror. Blandina had 
already been cruelly torn with the scourge, 
when Aurelius Varro, the Praefect, gave 
orders that she should be tied in the iron 
chair which had been all that morning heating 
in one of the rooms attached to the arena. 
Eager as the spectators were for scenes of 
blood and cruelty, some of them exclaimed 
against the infliction of such agony on a 
woman ; and then it was that the multitude 
had drowned their remonstrances in that 
tremendous shout which had reached even to 
the house of Theodora. 

Who can tell the means by which it pleased 
God to support the Martyrs? Who shall 
dare to say whether, in the case of such un- 
speakable tortures as those of S. Blandina, 
inflicted on a weak girl. He, Who gave the 
sense of feeling at first, might not be pleased 
to remove it ? That it was so in some in- 
stances, we know from the confessions of 
the Martyrs themselves. If it were not ao 
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here, who can imagine the wonderful might 
of that grace which made that seat of torture 
a chair from whence the Martyr should en- 
courage her fellow-sufferers I 

For there was even then in the amphi- 
theatre a boy, but fifteen years of age, named 
Fonticus, and for a moment it seemed as if 
his courage would have failed under the rack. 
Blandina noticed it. '* Remember," she said, 
"He is at the Father's Right Hand to 
intercede for us, and by us to help us." The 
rabble were frantic with rage ; they thought 
that one of the confessors, at least, would 
deny Christ ; and when Ponticus replied : 
^^ Pray for me that I hold fast that I have, 
and by God's grace I will not yield," they 
saw that their expectation was vain, and they 
clamoured loudly for Blandina's life. 

Nymphas left the place, and returned to 
his mistress with the tidings of Blandina ; 
how, during the early part of her confession, 
she uttered nothing but the words, " I am a 
Christian, and the crimes charged to us are 
false ;" how the very Pagans confessed that in 
her endurance there was somewhat beyond 
nature; how Sanctus and Maturus, after 
playing the man for Christ, had been re- 
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manded to prison ; how Pothlnus had been 
buflfeted and so insulted by the rabble, that 
he lay in his cell at the point of death. 

And it was with mingled tears of triumph 
and agony that Theodora received the tidings. 
Of triumph, that Blandina had so gloriously 
confessed : of agony, that she was even yet 
in torture. 

The soft twilight of a June evening was 
stealing over the Khone, and the heights of 
Fourvieres were purple in the reflected glow 
of the sun, when Irenasus hurried into the 
room where Theodora and her mother were 
sitting. 

^* Let us praise God, my daughter," said 
he ; " Blandina has triumphed," 

" Is it over ?" sobbed Theodora. 

" It is over for ever," replied the Priest. 
" She is with Him Whom she loved and 
followed." 

A long and violent flood of tears was 
Theodora's reply. 

" Nay, my daughter," said Irenaeus. " Do 
you think that she now sorrows for that pain 
whereby the exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory was won? If you must weep, weep 
for those that still linger in the fliedx^ €<c2rl 
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our lioly Bishop, for Sanctus, and Maturus. 
And yet, believe me, they weep not for 
themselves." 

« But how— how did Blandina f 

" How did she put on immortality ? After 
the scourge and the iron-chair, they exposed 
her in a net to a wild bull; and not even 
when it vented all its fury on her, did we 
hear one word of pain. The very rabble 
were w^ary of seeing her suffer, and the 
Praefect bade them strike off her head. 
Ponticus, too, has triumphed gloriously, and 
the King of Martyrs has won Him great 
renown in His servants." 

And now the Holy Church commemorates, 
on the second day of June, the forty-eight 
Martyrs of Lyons. Some of them suffered 
on that and the following days, with S. 
Pothinus and S. Blandina ; some did not 
triumph till the end of August. And among 
these, united by earthly love with S. Blan- 
dina, now fellow-sharer with her in eternal 
glory, was S. Theodora. 
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III. 

THE STORY OF 
SAPRITIUS AND S. NICEPHORUS. 

A. D. 260. 

"Though I give my body to be burned, 
and haye not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing." Do they seem strange words? 
Does it seem hard to believe that a man 
may have that wonderful courage, whereby 
he is willing to lay down his life for God, 
and yet not possess that love, without which 
all our doings are nothing worth ? I will 
tell you a story on this very subject. 

But we must go back nearly fifteen hun- 
dred years, and must visit that great and 
rich city Antioch. 

The Roman Emperor, Valerian, was per- 
secuting the Church. For three years and 
a half, his fury was such that, if it had been 
possible, the very elect must have yielded. 
And more especially in Antioch, the Ca^UaL 
4 
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of the East, the princes of this worid took 
counsel against the Lobd and against His 
Anointed. 

See 1 the broad street that leads from the 
Temple of Diana to the Daphne Gate is all 
but empty. I can only mark two men on the 
shady side of the way, for the summeir's sun 
IS pouring down his beams with intolerable 
fierceness. And these two walk slowly for- 
ward, speaking low and cautiously, as if they 
feared to be overheard, and yet hurriedly, as 
if it were some interesting thing of which 
they talked. 

" It is most true," said one of them, whose 
name was Licinius, ^^ that Sapritius is among 
the confessors. I was in the court this 
morning, when the governor ordered him to 
sacrifice.". 

" And he refused V asked the other. 

"Most steadfastly, O Nicephorus. He 
had ever but one answer : We worship not 
images made by the hands of man; we 
worship only Him That made all things, and 
His Only-Begotten Son." 

" And he suffered the torture bravely ?" 

"He did," answered Licinius* "I have 
fieen many suffer. I was by when our 
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Bishop, the Martyr Baby las, breathed out his 
blessed soul. So I was when Margaret went 
from her tortures to an incorruptible crown. 
But never saw I more undaunted courage, 
than in this true Priest of God, whom, even 
now, they will lead to execution." 

" Woe is me 1 Woe is me 1" cried Nice- 
phorus. "Once he and I were friends 
beyond common friendship : we took sweet 
counsel together, and together walked in the 
house of God. But then enmity rose be- 
tween us, and we would not, if we could 
help it, be seen in the same street." 

" But surely that is past now," said Lici- 
nius. " He that is the Martyr of Jesus 
Christ, can never be hated by a Christian." 

" Hated 1" exclaimed Nicephorus. " Long, 
long ago have I prayed for forgiveness ; I 
sought it earnestly, as friend from friend— 
I sought it humbly, as layman from priest. 
Twice I sent common friends to beseech him 
to pardon me ; still he refiised ; then I went 
myself to his house, and begged him to be 
merciftil for the sake of Christ." 

"And still he persisted in reftisingl" 
asked Licinius. 

"Woe is me! yes." 
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^^ In that, then, he was sorely unlike his 
Master," said the other. 

" Say not so," replied Nicephorus. " Per- 
chance I did not ask earnestly enough; 
perchance in my manner I offended him. 
One that hath been a Confessor and will 
be Martyr, he cannot but be like his Lord. 
But this I will yet do. I will go to him to 
the place of execution, and will kneel to him 
there ; surely, so near to heaven, he must 
forgive." 

" Then," said Licinius, " you must do it 
now ; for, as I think, yonder procession, 
going out at the Gate of Daphne, is carry- 
ing him to execution." 

It was even so. A band of ten or twelve 
soldiers was moving forward from the city. 
Men, boys, and the lowest of women fol- 
lowed through the fierce glare of that noon, 
mocking and taunting. In the midst came 
Sapritius, pale, and plainly exhausted with 
recent torture, yet holding himself upright, 
and walking steadily on. There was courage 
in his eye and mouth ; you would rather say 
an expression of daring than of peace. He 
bore the insults of the people with a smile ; 
hut there was too much contempt in it for 
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the smile of a Priest, too much bitterness for 
that of a Martyr. 

" Long life to Valerian !" shouted Ces- 
tius, the barber. ^* This rabble will not long 
pollute the earth." 

"Have you your obolus for Charon I* 
roared Malelas, the gladiator. 

" Charon will have nothing to say to him," 
said Domitius, the street sweeper. 

" Stand back, my masters 1" said the cen- 
turion, "or we shall break some of your 
heads. How can we get forward while you 
press on us so ?" 

" You fellow Sapritius — ^you that worship 
the ass's head" — ^the common reproach against 
Christians — " you stealer of the meats on the 
tombs, have you nothing to say to us?" 
asked one of the women. 

"Much," said Sapritius; "but it would 
not benefit you to hear. We are com- 
manded by our law not to cast our pearls 
before swine." 

" Swine 1" cried three or four voices. 
^^ Swine ! they are too good, any how, to 
herd with such as you." 

" Silence !" shouted the centurion ; " Back ! 
back 1" 

4 * 
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The crowd held back a little ; when burst* 
ing through it, Nicephorus was at the side 
of the Priest. 

" Martyr of Christ, pardon me I" he 
cried. " I offended through infirmity, I 
repent with all my heart. For Christ's 
sake forgive me." 

Sapritius answered not. His cold blue 
eye was fixed on the ground, and he passed 
steadily on. 

"Forgive me, Martyr of Christ," said 
Nicephorus, after a pause. " You are going 
to enter on your reward ; you are going to 
an exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; 
have compassion on me." 

Still no speech, no look of forgiveness. 

" For the sake of ouy ancient love," pleaded 
Nicephorus, " for the sake of Him That died, 
the Just for the unjust, of Him That said, 
Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do I" 

" By Hercules !" cried the centurion, " this 
fellow is the madder of the two. Whyl 
what, in Pluto's name, fool, can it matter 
whether a malefactor forgives you or not ?" 

" Will you not, then, forgive me, holy 
Martyr V^ asked Nicephorus sadly, as they 
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came out on a little green, in the midst of 
which a block was fixed. The red stains on 
its wood, and the discoloured grass around 
it, showed too well what had been its use. 

Still Sapritius spoke not. But, as the 
band halted, and the executioner, coming 
behind him, fastened his elbows with a cord, 
he looked restlessly around, fixed his eyes 
for a moment on the block, shuddered, gazed 
on the crowd, and hung back. 

" Come, Sir," said the executioner. 

Sapritius stepped forward. 

" O yet forgive me," said Nicephorus, with 
redoubled earnestness. 

" Kneel down here," said the centurion. 

" Why V asked the Priest, in a trembling 
voice. 

" Why ?" repeated the oflScer. " Because 
you have disobeyed the laws, and refused to 
sacrifice." 

"But I have changed my mind," said 
Sapritius : " I will sacrifice." 

A yell of derision burst from the crowd. 
Nicephorus sprang forward. " No, for Gob's 
sake, no I Hold out but a few moments, and 
all will be safe 1 The palm is all but in your 
hands ; you did not mean it, you could not 
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have meant It; say so^ for Chbist's sake, 

say so !" 

"I will sacrifice — ^I will sacrifice — take 

me back to the altar," said the Apostate. 

" lo, io 1" shouted the crowd : " Jove be 
praised ! They deny the Crucified I" 

"/ deny Him not," said Nicephorus, 
looking round him calmly. *^ O even yet, 
brother, repent 1 He will forgive the hasty 
word !" 

" Are you a Christian I" asked the Cen- 
turion. 

"lam." 

" Lay hands on him. As for you," turn- 
ing to Sapritius, " hold you to that you even 
now said ? Will you sacrifice ?" 

"I will, I will indeed," faltered the 
wretched man. 

"Take him to the governor, then, and 
ask what we shall do with the other Naza- 
rene, Julius and Fabius," said the Centurion. 
" Men, to the right about face — there is shade 
under those palms — ^march !" 

" O Sapritius !" said his friend, sending 
one sorrowful look upon him. But the 
Apostate saw it not. He slunk oflP, keeping 
Jus ejrea on the ground; between his friends* 
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HaJf-an-hour Nicephorus spent in prayer, 
half-an-hour had the mob for their revilings, 
and then the messenger came back. 

"Hath he sacrificed?" asked the Cen- 
turion. 

'' Most readily," said Julius ; " and you 
are to strike oif this man's head instantly." 

So Nicephorus received the crown, which 
the Lord hath promised to them that love 
Him, and that show their love to Him by 
their love to them that are His. So Sapri- 
tius, for his unforgiving spirit, lost the grace 
of martyrdom, and &om a Confessor, became 
an Apostate. 



*v 



IV. 

THE FORTY MARTYRS OF SEBASTE. 
ABOUT A.D. 312. 

The snow lay deep and white on Mount 
Ararat. The cold winds came down from 
Mount Caucasus, and parched up the earth 
till it lay hard and stiff as iron. Mount 
Niphates glittered in the weak rays of the 
January sun, like a mine of diamonds ; the 
barbarians of Sarmatia wrapped their sheep- 
skins about them, and buried themselves in 
the dens and caves of the earth. Every 
night, the long melancholy howl of the wolf 
was heard along the l>anks of the Araxes ; 
the bear, driven from his haunts by cold and 
hunger, prowled very near the abode of 
men ; the hysena dug up the new grave, and 
feasted on the yet perfect remains of the 
buried. 
It was, indeed^ a cruel winter. Four 
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Eoman legions were quartered in Sebaste, a 
great city of Armenia ; and more than once, 
when the sentinel went, at the third watch, 
to relieve his companion, he found him 
frozen at his post. 

Licinius ruled in the East; and though 
the Cross was now openly victorious, 
though Constantine in the West professed 
himself a Christian, though temples were 
everywhere decaying, and idols everywhere 
contemned, he, vain man, would needs fight 
a little longer against the truth, if haply 
he might accomplish that which the ten 
great persecutions had failed in bringing to 
pass. 

Now there were in the legion called 
adjutrijSy then at Sebaste, forty valiant con- 
fessors of Jesus Christ. These true sol- 
diers, not of any earthly prince, but of 
the King of kings, set their faces like flint 
against idols and idol- worship ; they would 
not yield to that which some of their bre- 
thren thought it no shame to practice, nor 
bow to the military standards in the pnn- 
cipia (the head quarters) lest they should 
seem to adore the gods there sculptured. 
The Emperor^s lieutenant heard tidings of 
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their boldness, and he called them before 
him. There they played the man for their 
LoBD; they were beaten with vinerods; 
they were torn with the plurAbatm^ the 
leaded whips ; they were mangled, tortured, 
tacked; but they, one and all, confessed a 
good confession, remembering Who hath said, 
"Fear not them that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do : but 
fear Him Which, after He hath killed, hath 
power to cast into hell." 

Now it fell on a January evening, when 
the heart of Marcus Attilius, for that was 
the name of the legate, was merry with 
wine, that he resolved to bend the forty con- 
fessors to his will, or to end their lives. 
Four cohorts of the Legio Adjutrix were 
drawn up in the great square of the city. 
By the side of this square was a pool — then 
hard frozen to its very depths ; and nigh at 
hand was a little temple, raised some two 
centuries before, to Mars and the Fortune 
of the Empire. Then, at the word of the 
commander, the forty Christians stood forth 
in the midst. 

"Soldiers," said he, "it is not unknown 
to you, that these men, whom ye have here- 
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tofore beheld suffering in part the reward of 
their deeds, have dishonoured the consular 
eagles, have disobeyed the command of the 
most victorious and pacific Augustus, have 
blasphemed the blessed divinities themselves, 
saying that they be no gods which are made 
with hands. Licinius hath sworn by the 
Fortune of Rome to extirpate these men arid 
their profane teaching from the earth, as did 
the god Valerian, and the god Diocletian* 
And now," he continued, turning to the 
confessors themselves, " Citizens^ for them 
that thus disgrace themselves I call not 
soldiers, listen to your doom : Ye see that 
pool, and the temple beside it. The Au- 
gustus, speaking by my mouth, gives order 
that these men shall be stripped, and shall 
stand on the ice all this night. It is well 
known that more than one brave soldier 
in these very cohorts hath perished by cold, 
notwithstanding all his care, in these in- 
clement nights; and to be exposed to the 
frost on yonder icy pool will be certain 
death. Yet hear further: a fire shall be 
kindled in the house of the priest that joins 
the temple; and they that will seek the 
protection of the god, shall have shelter^ 
5 
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shall have clothes, shall have food and wine, 
and, on the morrow, shall have good pro- 
motion." 

"Most excellent Legate," said Lucius 
Pescenninus, a centurion of the first cohort, 
" true it is that in this matter alone we dare 
not to obey the Augustus. It is meet to 
hearken unto God rather than to mam 
But in all things else we have ever shown 
our courage and our fidelity to the Csesar ; 
for it is written in our law, *Fear God; 
honour the king.' I myself have a mural 
wreath ; one of my brave brethren here hath 
won a vallavy and one a cwiCy crown. Be 
these the deeds of men that deserve to be 
called citizens ? But use your pleasure with 
us. In this one thing we refuse obedience ; 
make trial of us in aught else, and in serving 
you we shall best serve our God. If it be 
your will that we should be exposed on the 
pool, we shall face the ice and the frost with 
as true a heart as ever we met the Persians 
on the field of battle." 

" It is well said," replied the legate, " but 

ill done. Serapronius," he turned to a 

centurion, "I commit the charge of this 

a/lSur to you. Keep watch in the priest's 
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house, and execute to the letter all I have 
said. Soldiers, to your quarters !" 

"A victoriatus to a sestertius, Sempro- 
nius," said one of his fellow centurions, " that 
not one lives to the sunrise." 

"I take it," repUed the other. "Old 
Fescenninus has a stout look; and there 
are one or two more that I would venture 
somewhat on. But mind you — ^till morn- 
ing only — for they will hardly survive for 
good." 

" Till sunrise," said his friend. '^ But hark 
ye ! — if any of them gives in, and takes re^ 
fuge in the temple, he counts for nothing." . 

" Agreed," said Sempronius. " And now 
I must look to this business. Good night.'* 

"The gods guard you, Sempronius! I 
will myself come down at sunrise, and sec 
how matters have gone." 

Night closed in over the city. The shops 
were shut; the streets were still. Men 
went not willingly forth into the bitter cold. 
No friendly cloud hung in the sky — ^it was 
a clear, starry night ; — the constellations 
glowed in the intense frost. The citizens 
heaped up their fires, and gathered closer 
around them* The soldiers discusaod tJaA. 
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speech of the legate^ and oanyassed the con- 
Btancy of the sufferers. 

There, on the frozen pool, stood the Mar- 
tyrs of Jesus Christ. From the open 
door of the temple, a bright cheerful gleam 
of firelight shone ; it threw fantastic shadows 
in the great square, and reflected itself on the 
clear dark ice. Some presently fell, and 
slept that sleep which ends only in death; 
some walked hurriedly up and down, as if to 
keep in the heat of life ; some stood with their 
arms folded, almost lost in prayer; some 
consoled themselves and their brethren in 
the conflict. 

"Better this cold," said Pescenninus, " than 
the fire that never shall be quenched." 

"Now," said Melithon, the youngest of 
the band, " are we the true soldiers of our 
Great Captain. There is no more cold 
where He now is; there is the perpetual 
sunshine of His Presence." 

" If we were fighting against an earthly 
enemy," cried another, " how should we think 
scorn and contempt of him that played the 
traitor! But now we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
Bgainat powers, against the rulers of the 
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darkness of this world^ against spiritual 
wickedness." 

" God grant that none of us turn back !" 
cried Melithon. 

Then they prayed earnestly that He, Who 
had in a special manner consecrated the num- 
ber /or<y to Himself.; Who had twice bade 
Moses tarry in the mount forty days ; Who 
had fed Elijah with that food, in the strength 
whereof he went forty days and forty nights ; 
Who had given Nineveh forty days for re- 
pentance ; Who had chosen for the first wit- 
ness of His Apostles a man forty years old ; — 
they called on Him Who had Himself fasted 
forty days, and had lain forty hours in 
death, not to fail them then. " Forty ath- 
letes," they said, " O Lord, we have en- 
tered the arena ; let forty victors receive the 
prize !" 

Sempronius, meanwhile, with three sol- 
diers, was waiting in the Priest's house the 
result. Having given them their orders, he 
left them in the ante-chamber, and then, 
wrapping his cloak more closely around 
him, he leaned back in his chair and 
slept. 

. JBe slept : — and in his sleep he bekeld 
5 * 
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this vision. He stood by the side of the 
pool, and saw the Martyrs in their conflict. 
As he gazed on them, an angel came down 
from the sky with a golden crown in his 
hands. Its brightness was not of this world ; 
it was most dazzling, most beautiful I He 
brought another, and apother, and another, 
till the dreamer perceived that he was 
charged with the everlasting diadems of the 
victorious Martyrs. Nine-and-thirty crowns 
he brought, but he came not with the 
fortieth. 

"What may this mean?" asked Sem- 
pronius, as he awoke. "Is it thus their 
God rewards them that suffer in His sei> 
vice? And if it be, why yet is there one 
wanting to the perfect number!" 

As he was speaking, there was a con- 
fusion in the ante-room, and one of the 
soldiers entered. " QuintiUus sacrifices," he 
said, " and no marvel ; the cold is more than 
Scythian." 

Sempronius went out. The wretched 
man had been clad — was crouching over 
the fire, was drinking spiced wine ; but such 
a look of horror and agony was in his face, 
that the centurion said half aloud, " Better 
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to suffer the worst than that. Execute your 
orders," he said more loudly to the soldiers ; 
" let him be taken all care of. Give me my 
cloak, Cestius — I go to see the rest." 

He went forth. Still the cloudless night ; 
still the intense piercing blast from the 
range of Caucasus. Most of them, on the 
frozen pool, had fallen where they stood. 
To them the bitterness of death was past ; 
for they were in that last fatal sleep; and 
their diadem, though not yet attained, was 
certain. Others were praying : and most 
earnest of all was Pescenniuus. "Forty 
athletes," he said, " we have entered, O 
Lord, the arena; let forty victors receive 
the prize T 

" Nay," said Sempronius ; " that passes 
the power of your God, or of any; Quin- 
tilius has sacrificed." 

" He Who is Almighty," said the centu- 
rion, "hath means to accomplish His pur- 
poses which men can little know. Therefore 
cease I not to pray that there may be forty 
victors still." 

O wonderful power of prayer in all I but 
most wonderful virtue of intercession in 
Christ's martyrs 1 
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At that moment a thought rushed into 
the mind of Sempronius ; a thought so sweet, 
so cheering, that the bitter Armenian night 
seemed to him as pleasant as the breath of 
a May-morning in the gardens of the Hes- 
perides. ^^ Quintilius has fallen from his 
crown : I may attain to it." 

In half-an-hour he had roused the legate 
from his sleep, and had professed himself a 
Christian. In half-an-hour more he stood 
himself on the frozen pool, a confessor among 
the other confessors. And there was yet 
life in Pescenninus and Melithon, to hail 
this new brother in arms in their spiritual 
warfare. He too, contending to the end, 
received the prize; the virtue of Baptism, 
as the Church has ever taught, being sup- 
plied to him in this case by the grace of 
that Martyrdom whereof he was counted 
worthy. 

Thus the intercession of the confessors 
prevailed. Forty athletes entered the arena ; 
and forty victors received the prize. 
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V. 

BINDING AND LOOSING ; 

A STORY OP S. GREGORY THE WONDER-WORKER. 

<■ 

CIRC. A.D. 265. 

Nearly sixteen hundred years ago, the sun 
was setting brightly over the hill country of 
Syria. The husbandman was loosing his 
oxen from the plough, or driving them home* 
ward ; the vine-dresser put his pruning-knife 
in his belt, and came weary from the vine- 
yard; the shepherd "called his own sheep 
by their name," and penned them safely in 
the fold. The shadows of the trees stretched 
longer and longer, and the west grew brighter 
and brighter : it was the time of rest ; the 
time that reminds us how this world shall not 
last for ever; how the troubles and the 
labours of the life that now is shall one day 
have an end in that Sabbath which remaineth 
for the people of God, 

And it was, I dare say, with some such 
thought as this that a venerable-looking <^1<1 
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man, journeying onward through that quiet 
spring evening, comforted himself. It was 
Gregory, Bishop of Neocaesarea ; so famous 
throughout the Church for the miracles that 
God wrought by his hand, that he has from 
that time to this been known by the name 
of S. Gregory the Wonder-worker. He had 
manfully borne the heat and the burden of 
the day; he had witnessed a good confes- 
sion before the judgment-seat of heathen 
persecutors; he had been in perils and la- 
bours from youth to old age; and now his 
time for rest had nearly come, and he re- 
joiced that he might so soon hope to go home 
to his LoBD. 

So he passed on ; .sometimes looking at 
the sun, now close on the horizon, and some- 
times, as he came to the top of some little 
hill, casting his eyes straight before him, if 
perchance he might see a place of lodging 
for the night. At length he passed through 
a grove of palm-trees ; the sun was shining 
on their tall heads, but twilight was thick 
around their feet. And the whispering of 
the wind in their branches seemed as if they 
were singing their evening hymn of praise to 
God. 
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But these palm-trees stood on an accursed 
place. Gregory passed through them, and, 
on his right hand, rose a great Temple of 
Apollo, resting, as it were, against the hill, 
at the side of which it was built. Very 
stately it was and beautiful, with its portico 
of dazzlingly white marble ; its porphyry 
steps of entrance ; its curious mouldings and 
exquisite carvings. The doors stood open, 
for it was a famous oracle. And here the 
evil spirits delighted to give such answers as 
they were able, or rather, as God in Hia 
wise Providence allowed them to give, to 
the heathens that came to inquire at the 
temple. 

" Here," said S. Gregory, " I will pass 
the night. Those clouds that are gathering 
in the west foretell a storm. Every place is 
holy to a Christian ; and neither the priests, 
nor the devils whom they serve, can hurt me, 
if my Master be with me." So saying, he 
made the sign of the Cross, and entered the 
temple. 

Inside, it was nearly dark. Yet the 
Bishop could see the silver image of Apollo, 
that seemed in the very act of drawing the 
bow ; he noticed how gloriously the sculptor 
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had done his work ; and perhaps he wondered 
whether the time would come when the Arts 
of men, then serving only to adorn the 
temple of idols, would minister to the wor- 
ship of God, and the beauty of His dwelling- 
places. 

He drank of the waters of a spring that 
rose in the temple, and ate a morsel of bread 
that he had brought with him, and was re- 
freshed. Then he knelt on the marble pave- 
ment, and besought Him, Who has dominion 
over evil spirits and all the powers of dark- 
ness, to preserve him that night ; he prayed 
for his own city of Neocassarea, and all 
the faithful therein; he asked with earnest 
faith that the day might soon come, when 
the kingdoms of this world should become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ ; and he ended with that hvmn of 
the early Christians, which many an one has 
uttered on earth, who now joins in the New 
Song before the Throne and before the 
Lamb. Here it is : 



Very Light, that shin'st abov^e, 
Full of grace and full of love — 
By the eternal Father's Throne, 
Jesub Christ, the only Son : 
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In the West the day hath died ; 

And we come to eventide: 

But our songs, as light grows dim, ; * 

Father, Son, and Spirit hymn. 



Worthy art Thon, now and ever. 
Of the praise that ceaseth never. 
In a world of sin and strife, 
Son of God, and Lord of Life ! 

The good Bishop finished his prayers ; and 
then, spreading a rough hair-cloak that he 
carried with him on the floor, he lay down in 
peace, with these words — " Into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit : Thou hast redeemed 
me, O Lord, Thou God of Truth" — on hi* 
lips and in his lieart. 

I have read of a holy missionary in India, 
who, when on his death-bed, was vexed and 
distressed — was pressed even almost beyond 
his strength, by the assaults of Satan and his 
angels. They poured blasphemous thoughts 
into his mind ; they tried to terrify him 
with hideous sights ; they did all they could ; 
and for a time, the man of God was much 
troubled. At last, with a smile, he said to 
his friends: "If Satan gives me now but 
one minute's agopy for every temple of his 
6 
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that, under God, I have cast down, is there 
anything wonderful in his revenge ?" 

And so, doubtless, the powers of darkness 
longed to work some harm on Gregory, the 
Saint of the Most Highest. He had de- 
stroyed multitudes of heathen temples : and 
the spirits that had possessed them would 
gladly have injured his body, whose soul 
they could not hurt. But God's care was 
over His servant; angels filled that foul 
temple, and S. Gregory slept quietly till 
sunrise. 

He was unharmed by the malice of his 
ghostly enemies : and now he was to give yet 
a more wonderful proof how "among the 
gods there is none like unto Thee, O Lord : 
there is not one that can do as Thou doest." 

In the morning he arose, and went his 
way , and shortly after, the Priest of Apollo 
entered the temple, and the business of the 
day began. Incense was burnt, and oxen 
were slain ; garlands of flowers were twined 
for the altar ; sweet music resounded in praise 
of the idol ; and the power of the true God 
seemed as if it slept. 

At length a countryman, named Metro- 
doru8f came to the portico. 
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" May it please your worship," said he to 
the Priest, "I have come to consult the 
oracle.'* 

" The oracle is ever open," replied Dosi-^ 
theus the Priest ; " but the god answers not 
unless his ministers are i^equited. 

"A stater of silver have I brought," 
answered the poor man ; " will that be suffi- 
cient?" 

" A stater sufficient 1" cried Dositheus ; " it 
is an insult to the god to offer it. For less, 
than three staters the oracle is not con- 
sulted." 

" What am I to do 1" said the other. " I 
have lost my four oxen that labour daily with 
me, and hope of finding them I have none, 
save in the oracle." 

" Doubtless the oracle will tell you where; 
they are," answered the Priest, "but not 
without the three staters." 

" But I have them not," replied the coun- 
tryman ; " this is my last piece of money." 

" Have you nothing else I A sheep would 
content the god." 

"It is a hard thing," said Metrodorus;, 
" but my oxen I must find, and the sheep 
I will give. You know my dwelling; let 
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me ask now, and I can bring the sheep up 
hereafter." 

" Follow me, then," said the Priest. And 
he led the way into a passage that ran round 
the temple in the thickness of the walls. 
Metrodorus followed: it was dark, damp, 
and cold, and (he hardly knew why) a hor- 
ror fell on his spirit, as if he were in some 
unholy presence. At length there was the 
glimmer of a lamp, and they stood by a kind 
of grated window, opening into a deep, dis- 
mal cavern, under the mountain. Within 
the window was the place of the Priestess, 
who gave the answers ; her face was beau- 
tiful, but pale as marble ; her hair was braided 
back from her forehead, but fell widely over 
her shoulders ; and she sat on the tripod, or 
three-legged stool, waiting for the inspiration^ 
as it was called, of the god. The rock was 
green and slimy with damp ; there were trails 
of slugs and other unclean animals on the 
walls ; and far, far below^ as in a deep abyss> 
the dropping of water was heard. 

The Priest asked the question of Metro- 
dorus, as the custom was, in verse- 
Where are Metrodorus' kine ? 
Hear and answer, Power Divine ! 
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There was dead silence for a few moments. 
Metrodorus could not help shuddering, so 
awful was the gloom above, and the gurgling 
of the waters below. 

At length the Priestess said, in a low 
hollow voice, " He speaks not." 

" He would be Invoked," replied the Priest, 
and he chanted thus : 

From the mansions, calm and bright, 
Of serene Olympus* height ; 
Or if Greta please thee more, 
Or thine own loved Delian shore, 
Or where Phrygian billows toss 
Round the rocks of Tenedos, 
God that boldest the silver bow, 
Hear and answer us below ! 

" He speaks not yet," said the same hollow 
voice. 

" This is strange," remarked the Priest in 
a whisper. "The god is most willing to 
answer : I must try yet again." 

He went into the temple, and presently 
returned with a censer, and thus sang : 

Phoebus Apollo, thou whose dart 

Pierced Crissa's serpent to the heart, 

Who from the chariot of the day 

Dost every realm of earth survey ; 

Giver of wisdom, and of might, 

Whose breath is youth, whose smile is ligjiit^ — 

6* 
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' Even as he spoke, a sharp shudder ran 
through the frame of the prophetess, her 
head was thrown back, the pupil of her eyes 
dilated, and she answered : 

Strangers have passed my marble door, 
And I am silent evermore. 

*^ What may this mean ?" cried the Priest, 
in an agony of rage and grief. "What 
strangers have been here ? or why should the 
hospitable god refuse them shelter?^ 

"One was here last night," said Metro- 
dorus, "a Christian Bishop; his name is 
Gregory. Many wonderful things hath he 
wrought by witchcraft. I know he was 
here, for I saw him leave the temple when 
I drove out my flocks to pasture this mom- 

ing." 

"Which way went he?" inquired Dosi- 
theus eagerly. 

"Towards Errha," replied the peasant. 
" He cannot be far off." 

"I will pursue him instantly," said the 
Priest. ^'He shall reverse his charm, or 
die." 

Half-an-hour saw Dositheus mounted on 
a vjgorouB horse^ armed, and in pursuit of 
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the Bishop. And an hour more brought him 
up with the man of God, who was making 
his morning meal under an oak. 

" Villain !" cried Dositheus ; " blasphemer 
of the godsl worshipper of the Crucified! 
Nazarene ! sorcerer I restore me the oracle !" 

"What is it, my son?" inquired S. 
Gregory. 

" You slept in the temple last night, and 
this morning the oracle has ceased. It is 
your witchcraft. Reverse the charm, or pre- 
pare to die." 

" Your threats terrify me not, my son," 
said the Bishop. "But behold what gods 
you serve, when one poor aged man can put 
them to silence I" 

"It matters not talking," replied Dosi- 
theus, drawing his sword. " Not only will 
all hope of gains to us cease, but the great 
name of Apollo of Errha will be a laughing- 
stock in Asia. Reverse the charm, I say, 
or " 

" Spare your threats," said S. Gregory. 
^^ That you may know His power. Whose 
unworthy servant I am — ^mark me." He 
took a small piece of parchment from his 
cloak, wrote something on it with a reed- 
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pen, folded it, and said, " Lay that, my son, 
on the altar, and the oracle will speak." 

The Priest took it. " We know," said he, 
" that you Nazarenes are of all men most 
execrable, but yet we may trust your word. 
On the word of a Christian, will it be so ?" 

" On the word of a Christian and a Bishop, 
it will," replied S. Gregory. 

Scarcely wishing him good day, Dositheus 
gallopped off, not daring to open the parch- 
ment, which contained, he thought, some 
dreadful spell. 

And what was it, you long to ask, that 
S. Gregory had written? What could the 
servant of God have to say to the Prince of 
the powers of darkness ? 

There were but four words, and they were 
these — 

Gregory to Satan : Enter 1 

Dositheus laid the parchment on the altar, 
and went towards the oracle. As he was on 
his way, Metrodorus met him. 

" It hath spoken ! it hath spoken !" he 
cried. " My oxen are at Errha I" 

Satan entered, it is true ; but the Priest's 
heart waa touched. ^^The servants of the 
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God of Christians can bind and loose our 
gods. What, then, must their Master be ?" 
Such were his thoughts, morning and 
night, for a month. Tlien he asked for 
Baptism; and when S. Gregory was gone 
to the reward of his labours, the former 
priest of idols governed the Church of 
Neocaesarea. 
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THE PEASANT CHAMPION. 
A. D. 381. 

The Bishops of the Holy Church through- 
out all the world came together at Constan- 
tinople. They met to declare the faith on 
certain matters concerning which evil men 
had taught false doctrine. They knew that 
He Who has promised that the gates of 
hell shall never prevail against His Church, 
would be with her now, pouring down the 
grace and the wisdom of the Holy Ghost 
upon her, so that the decision of the Council 
should be the very truth of GoD. 

And indeed, a more noble army of Saints 

hardly ever assembled in one place. Under 

their two great leaders, S. Gregory, Bishop 

of Nazianzum, and S. Meletius, Bishop of 

Antioch^ they gathered together, an assembly 
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of confessors of Christ's name, and witnesses 
to His truth. 

Many Pagans also were there to hear 
what should pass; for though the Boman 
Emperors had now been Christians for 
more than fifty years, yet heathenism still 
prevailed very widely, and in the dark places 
of the earth there were gods many and lords 
many. 

One of these Pagans — ^his name was Athe- 
nseus — called himself the greatest philosopher 
of the day. He professed to know, and he 
delighted to expound to others, all those diffi- 
cult questions which puzzled the wisest of 
the heathen : whether the soul would live 
for ever — what was the Chief Good — how it 
came to pass that evil entered the world. 
And he boasted that, by his arguments, he 
could so prove the Christian religion to be 
utterly false, as that its very believers must 
give it up. 

Knowing, then, that the most learned 
Bishops of the Church were gathered to- 
gether in one city, Athenaeus thought to 
get himself no small honour by arguing with 
them and confuting them. So, putting on 
the philosopher's hair-cloak, n^VAqJdlW ^Jc^^'^ 
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wore, he came forth on a fine autumn morn- 
ing into the great square of Constantine, 

Very beautiful were the many churches of 
the first Christian city : that of the Eternal 
Wisdom, afterwards to be rebuilt with so 
much more magnificence ; that of the Resur- 
rection ; that of S. John the Baptist ; and a 
hundred others of less note. The sun shone 
brightly on these vast piles of marble ; some 
.white as driven snow ; some of a rosy hue, 
starred with silver flowers ; some veined in 
white and crimson ; some red with pellets of 
gold. 

Stately also was the palace of the Emperor, 
with its great gates of brass ; and the limes 
and chestnuts, that shadowed the gardens 
of the Augustus, filled the air with freshness. 
And between the long piles of building, 
wherever there might be an accidental open- 
ing for the eye, the blue waves of the 
Hellespont rolled and glittered in light. 

The Council was not yet opened, and the 
Bishops were walking or standing in groups 
of three or four, and talking of the state of the 
Church, or of the need of their flocks. Holy 
Prelates from Egypt met, for the first time, 
others from India : Greek and Syrian, Ara- 
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bian and Thracian, came together. All their 
lives long their battle had been one — ^for GoD 
against Satan ; their aim had been one — the 
glory of their dear Lord Jesus Christ ; 
their strength had been one — the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. And now, for a few short 
days, they might take sweet council together, 
and walk in the house of God as friends; 
then they must return to their far distant 
homes — must bear the burden and heat of 
the day a little longer — must never hope to 
see each other again till they should meet in 
Paradise. 

To the great square came also the citizens of 
Constantinople, and the nobles of the Court ; 
the peasants gathered in from the surround- 
ing country; all were anxious to own that 
God was " very greatly to be feared in the 
Council of the Saints." 

Forth came Athena&us, in the pride of his 
heart, and advanced to the great column, 
where a group of the principal Bishops were 
collected. 

" Hear me," said he, " Christians : I come 

to challenge you to dispute. Give me a man, 

and let us reason together. If he can make 

good that the Crucified One is God, 1 will 

7 
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ask for Baptism : if he fails, let him bum 
incense in the Temple of Jupiter. Let the 
time be now, and the place here ; I am sure 
of my cause, and you profess to be certain of 
yours." 

Then arose a confused murmur amongst 
the people. Some of the heathens cried, 
*^ Athenasus hath said well !" Some asked, 
" Who will dispute with him ?" Some ex- 
claimed, *' Let us gather around and hear !" 
And the philosopher folded his arms, and 
stood proudly waiting for his enemies. 

The Bishops looked at each other. None 
answered ; for they knew the wisdom of 
AthenaBus, and they feared to injure the 
cause of God, if they should be put to the 
worst by the philosopher. At last many 
eyes were turned to S. Meletius of Antioch, 
and more to S. Gregory of Nazianzum ; and 
several of the Bishops said, in a low voice, 
"Your holiness must answer for us — your 
blessedness must speak." 

But it pleased God, in that very moment, 
to show that the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

There was an old vinedresser, named 
JDionysiuQy who had come from a village 
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near Constantinople, to see the Bishops ; and 
he now stood boldly forth, and said, in his 
homely language : " Hark ye, philosopher ! I 
myself will dispute with you." 

" No, no !" cried several voices. " One 
of the Bishops ! one of the Bishops ! Mele- 
tius I Gregory I Cyriacus 1" 

" Your blessedness must speak," said 
Cyriacus to S. Gregory; "the faith is in 
peril." 

But Gregory, ftill of the Holy Ghost, 
answered : " Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, in knowledge of the faith, if not 
in years, GoD can perfect praise. Let the 
husbandman dispute with him." 

And the multitude, always fickle, shouted, 
** Dionysius ! Dionysius ! Dionysius disputes 
with Athenasus !" 

" No I" said the philosopher. " I dispute 
not with peasants." 

"Then own," said S. Gregory, "that a 
peasant overthrows you." 

" It is false," replied Athenaeus. " Never- 
theless, that I may not give you a handle to 
blaspheme our gods, I will condescend even 
to this countryman. Stand forth, Dionysius." 

The crowd gathered round the philosopher 
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and the Christian peasant, while several of 
the Bishops whispered to each other: "It 
ought not to be — Gregory is wrong — the 
poor old man cannot argue — our faith will 
be despised." 

But Severus, an aged Bishop of Syria, 
made answer: "Have ye never read the 
Scriptures concerning David and Goliath? 
The battle is the Lord's, and He will give 
them into our hand." 

" Now, philosopher," said Dionysius, "let 
us understand each other. I will begin, you 
shall reply ; but if you cannot answer, you 
shall own yourself vanquished. Is it so 1" 

*^ Undoubtedly I will," said Athenseus, 
with a sneer. 

" It is well," replied the vinedresser. " I 
will therefore begin. Philosopher, there is 
but one God, Who hath made all things in 
heaven and earth ; and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, His only Son our Lord ; and one 
Holy Ghost, Who comforteth us. This 
you deny. Why do you deny it ? Answer 
me. But first, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, I command thee to be dumb. 
Now answer." 
Athenseus stood forward to speak, but 
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his tongue clave to the root of his mouth. 
Again and again he tried to answer, and 
again and again he failed. 

" A miracle ! a miracle !" shouted the by- 
standers ; " Dionysius ! Dionysius !" 

And even the heathen cried out, "The 
Christian hath triumphed !" 

Athenaeus slank off in confusion ; and S. 
Gregory, turning to the other Bishops, said, 
" Did not I tell you, my brethren, that God 
hath chosen the foolish of this world to con- 
found the wise ; yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are, that 
no flesh should glory in His presence ?" 
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VII. 

THE LAST SHOW OF GLADIATORS. 

A. D. 404. 

The blood of the Martyrs had triumphed. 
God had heard the prayers of the souls 
under the Heavenly Altar. Idol temples 
were everywhere falling to ruin : idol sacri- 
fices were scarcely known. Eighty years 
had passed since Constantine saw that glo- 
rious Cross which led him to victory ; and 
though Julian the Apostate, fighting against 
God, had for a little while restored the 
worship of devils, he had gone to his ac- 
count; and the faith of the Crucified pre- 
vailed far and wide. But just as after a 
storm at sea, though the wind may have 
been hushed, and the clouds may have fied, 
still the long dark waves come rolling in, 
and there is not yet calm ; so many of the 
evil habits and customs of heathenism still 
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clung to those who were no longer heathens ; 
and required time, and courage, and faith, 
before they could be put away. 

Now, then, my story must take you to 
Kome on a fine December morning, four 
hundred and four years after the birth of 
our Lord. The great city was full of joy 
and activity. Multitudes were pouring down 
every street, but all hurrying in one direc- 
tion; shops were shut; ladies were borne 
along by their slaves in rich litters ; patri- 
cians sweeping onward with their long train 
of dependants. Look I there is one of the 
Consuls, the fasces (the axe in a bundle of 
rods) borne before him by the lictor as in 
the old times; by the side of that house 
which is being rebuilt, a placard is fixed ; and 
a number of the lower tradesmen are gathered 
round to read it. It sets forth that, on the 
tenth of the Kalends of January, at the 
third hour, there will be a great show of 
gladiators, Marcus Trebellius Pollio, Editor, 
(that is, provider and arranger of the spec- 
tacle.) And then follows a long list of &mou8 
gladiators, and how they are to be matched ; 
all which things would give you no idea of 
the show, though I were to write them dQv(\L% 
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but appear greatly to please the citizens, 
who are readmg the names. 

Still the crowd rolled on, more impa- 
tiently as the sun grew higher ; they poured 
down the Via Sacra ; every narrow alley at 
the foot of the Esquiline Hill sent forth its 
fives and its tens ; from the Suburra (the 
lowest and most infamous part of Kome,) 
squalid men, miserable women, and all the 
vice of the city rolled forwards and onwards ; 
the slaves ran forward faster with the litters ; 
the patrician's dependants, shadows as they 
were called, hurried on to secure him a good 
place. One and all, the course was to the 
Colosseum. 

We will go there too ; but first we must 
stop to listen to what an old, venerable, 
man, clad in a simple hair-cloak, and clearly, 
by his voice and manner, a stranger to Home, 
is saying to that youth at his side. His 
name is Telemachus : he has come from 
Syria, a poor, unlearned monk. He has no 
friends — he knows no one ; but he has given 
a denarius to a poor lad at the Porta Tri- 
umphalis, by which he entered the city, to 
show him the way to the Colosseum. 

And why has he come ? He had heard. 
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even as far off as Syria, of the wicked 
abominations of the shows of gladiators ; he 
knew that men were trained to fight hand 
to hand, and life against life, for the amuse- 
ment of the brutal people that even yet 
counted the amphitheatre as one of their 
great amusements; that the death of the 
combatant was criticised and applauded as 
the most common and every-day occurrence 
might be ; that even then the amphitheatre 
was crowded by men — ay, and by women — 
ay, and by highborn men and women — who 
in a few days would flock, in nearly equal 
numbers, into the many churches of Rome to 
celebrate the great Christmas festival of 
peace. True: Constantino had much dis- 
couraged these shows ; there was no longer 
such a monstrous waste of life as when 
ten thousand gladiators once fought under 
Trajan. But still, every December, the 
wretched men — ^more wretched because now 
they were not condemned male&ctors, fight- 
ing for their lives, but because they gloried 
in their calling — ^were pitted together; the 
victor to be saluted with shouts from the 
innumerable multitude — the vanquished to 
be drawn out with hooks. And so holy 
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Telemachus, being strong in faith, and know- 
ing that God could work the greatest ends 
bj the weakest hands, came to Kome, de- 
termined to do that which Emperors and 
Kings had failed in accomplishing, and to 
put down the shows. 

" There it is !" cried the boy, as he turned 
sharp round by the Temple of Vesta, in ruins, 
and pointed to the immense pile of building 
that stood out against the eastern sky. 

"Is that the Colosseum?" inquired Te- 
lemachus, pausing a moment, and lifting up 
his prayer to the GoD Whose he was, and 
Whom he served. 

" Yes, by Hercules !" cried the lad. " But 
come on. Sir, or we shall not get a place." 

Before we enter with them, you must for 
a moment try to fancy the scene as it then 
was. You must stand on that most sacred 
ground — most sacred I call it, for none was 
ever more richly dyed with the blood of 
martyrs, — where the tall cross now flings its 
dark shadow so peacefully over the green 
sward. All around, in that oval mass of 
building, tier behind tier, gallery beyond 
gallery, rose, sloping upwards from the 
ground, the eightynseven thousand seats of 
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the multitude. It was a sea of faces that 
seemed to stretch up from the arena almost 
to the clouds. The podium, the lowest seat 
round the arena, and of course the best 
place for seeing, was already filled by the 
senators ; the Emperor's throne was empty ; 
for Honorius would never witness the 
games : but, with that one exception, the 
fourteen benches of the knights behind the 
senators, the popularia, or common seats 
above them, the very extreme height, every 
part was densely crammed. The editor was 
already seated close to the Emperor's throne, 
on the podium. To prevent accidents from 
wild beasts, this not only rose about fifteen 
feet above the arena, but had a small canal 
running round at its foot ; which canal again, 
on the opposite side, had once been fenced 
with iron rails, though it was now no longer 
so guarded. 

Telemachus and his guide entered one of 
the vomitories^ the great outer doors, ascended 
the steps into the first of the passages, and 
the whole scene burst upon them at once. 

" I wish," said the hermit, " to get down 
as near as I can to that place," pointing to 
the arena. 
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" You should have been earlier," said the 
boy, " to do it. You can't get lower than 
to the back of the knights' seats, and you 
will have to pay pretty handsomely for that, 
now." 

"I have money," replied the old man 
quietly. 

" Pass on 1 pass on !" cried the designator^ 
the man whose business it was to place 
people in their proper seats. 

"This philosopher," said the lad, for he 
took Telemachus for one, "wants to get 
close down to the knights." 

" Can you pay ?" asked the designator, 

" What will it cost I" inquired Telemachus. 

"You will not get a seat there for less 
than half a solidriSy^ replied the other. 

" I will give it," said the hermit ; " and 
another half to you, if you will get me a 
place there." 

" Follow me. Sir," said the designator, more 
respectfully. " Out of the way, fellows ! 
Stand back there ! This way, Sir !" And 
he pushed on till he reached the end of 
the passage, at the back of the knights' 
seats. 

"Is there any hcarius here?" said he. 
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The locarii were poor men who came very 
early, and then sold their seats to others, 
who might come later. 

" Here I" cried a man, rising. 

" A gentleman wants your seat," said the 
designator. " What is it ?" 

" Two solidif^ was the reply. 

^^ Better ask two sestertia at once," said 
the designator, '^ Half a solidus is more than 
enough." 

" I won't take it," cried the other. 

"Listen," said Telemachus, simply. "I 
will give one solidvsy but I will give no more, 
because I have no more to give." 

The people round laughed ; and the loca- 
rius saying sullenly, " Let me have it, then," 
gave up his place to Telemachus. The desig- 
nator received his promised fee, and walked 
away. 

Now understand this. The Syrian her- 
mit was thus sitting, with fifteen rows — 
fourteen of knights, one of senators — between 
himself and the arena, and with his back to 
all the other seats that went towering up to 
the sky. He had one of the most conspicu- 
ous places in the whole theatre. 

I must now take you for a moment to 
8 
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another part of the same building ; but we 
will not stay there, lest we should be defiled 
by our standing within sound of some im- 
purity. 

In one of the many vestibules that opened 
off from the ar^na, twelve or fourteen gladi- 
ators were collected, ready to make their 
entrance. They were all pupils of the famous 
lantstOj or trainer of gladiators, Cluvienus, 
The old man was busy examining their arms, 
and giving a parting word of advice to one 
or two of his most favourite disciples. 

" Now, Thraso," said he, to a big brutal 
Albanian, " you leave your side a little less 
open than you did yesterday, or by Hercules 
you will repent it. You, Scaurus, you must 
get out of that habit of winking, or it will be 
your ruin« You have all heard of my old 
master, Athenodorus ; I believe that half his 
success rose from the steadiness of his eye- 
lids. What ! cheer up, Tryphon I You are 
matched to-day with a man against whom it 
is an honour to be pitted. Come, come, 
beat him, and I'll engage you to get the 
rudisj'' (the rod given to a gladiator as a sign 
that he was discharged,) " if you wish for it." 

Trjrphon^ a joungLycian slave, had indeed 
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reason to wish his discharge. He had come 
to Rome an idolater ; he had heard the truth, 
and had believed; then he had applied for 
baptism. But the Bishop of Rome, S. 
Siricius, refused to give it to him while he 
remained a gladiator; it was the wise and 
holy will of the Church, and he would not 
depart from it. In vain Tryphon urged that 
he was a slave : that he must obey his mas- 
ter and fight. 

" So thought not the Martyrs," said Siri- 
cius, " else had their names never attained 
that honour in which the Church holds them. 
If you will pledge me your word never to 
appear in the arena — to endure the worst 
rather — I will admit you to baptism; if 
not, God forbid I should profane that holy 
mystery by admitting one to it who will so 
often, if he lives, be engaged in open and 
flagrant sin." 

" But, holy father," pleaded Tryphon, " I 
will obtain my discharge as soon as ever 1 
can. I hate my profession — I know it is 
wrong." 

"So much the better for yourself, my 
son," replied the Bishop, " if it shall please 
God to spare your life. But what \v^2^ 
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have you to reckon on that ? And remem- 
ber how fearful a thmg it is to trifle with 
Him." 

But Tryphon had not courage boldly to 
declare that he would no longer appear in 
the arena. He feared the trial of bitter 
mocking and scourging, which would have 
been assuredly his ; for, in the then state of 
feeling, his master would not have dared 
to take his life. Twice he had since then 
fought in the shows, and each time he was 
conqueror; and, to his great joy, each time 
he had only wounded, not killed his antago- 
nist. He was already looked on as a most 
promising gladiator; and this day he was 
matched with a verj*^ strong and skilful Thra- 
cian, by name Maximus, the terror of the 
whole set of gladiators, for he boasted that 
he had slain forty-three. Tryphon knew 
himself to be inferior in skill to his adver- 
sary — he feared that God had delivered him 
into his hands — he hardly dared to pray for 
protection to Him Whom he had not had 
courage to confess ; and it was sad that, in 
this case, out of self-defence, he must try to 
take his opponent's life. It would never 
answer to attempt to wound him ; he must kill 
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or be killed. And if he fell himself — if he, 
who might have had baptism, and had refused 
it, were called into the presence of God, 
without a moment for prayer — in a sinful 
deed ! he shuddered at the thought of it. 

"Cheer up, lad! cheer upT said the 
rough but kind old lanista. " This Maximus 
has a worse name than he deserves. With 
such a secutor as you, he ought not to get 
off." 

I must stop a moment to explain how they 
fought in this case. Maximus was renowned 
as a retiarius. He wore a short tunic, but no 
defensive armour, not even a helmet. His 
arms were a net, with which he tried to 
catch his enemy's head, and a trident, with 
which to dispatch him. Tryphon had a 
helmet, a shield, and a sword; it was his 
business to avoid the net, and then to follow 
hard upon his enemy, before he could have 
opportunity for a second throw. 

" Look you !" said the lanista. " Maxi- 
mus always throws too far. Do you keep at 
the widest distance from him, and tempt him 
to make the furthest throw he can; then 
squat down, get within his guard, and you 
have him." 
8* 
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At this moment the trumpets pealed long 
and loud ; the doors of the various rooms 
were thrown open, and the gladiators, amidst 
the loud shouts of the people, entered the 
arena. They walked round it by pairs ; they 
bowed to the spectators; then they took 
their places ; there was another blast of the 
trumpets, and the work of death began. 
Three pairs of gladiators fought in the first 

course. 

Telemachus looked up to the sky, and 
murmured to himself, "Strengthen me, O 
Lord, I pray Thee, only this once." But 
the people, in wild excitement, stood up in 
their seats, stamped, clapped, shouted, as a 
stroke was dexterously aimed, or more dex- 
terously warded off. Presently there was a 
loud cry of Hahet ! Habet ! " He has it ! He 
has it!" and one of the gladiators fell, a 
stream of dark blood pouring from his nos- 
trils and mouth. The victor stepped back, 
amidst the thundering applause of the 
people. 

The chief interest lay between Maximum 
and Trj'phon. If Tryphon had receive^ 
Advice from his master, so had Maximv 
£x>m his. Tryphon kept at laia utmost di 
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tance ; Maximus started close to him, made 
a cast with his net, and caught the fish 
that was the crest of his helmet. Tryphon 
dropped his head suddenly, and the net 
slipped off. Now Maximus had to fly for 
his life. Tryphon, amidst the shouts of the 
people, pursued him twice round the arena 
so closely, that he had no opportunity of 
making another cast. But as they rushed 
for the third time close under the place 
where Telemachus sat, Tryphon's sword all 
but piercing his enemy's back, Maximus, 
seeing it must be now or never, leapt quickly 
to one side, made a cast with his net, caught 
the helmet of Tryphon, and threw him to 
the ground with a jerk. High in the air 
glittered the trident, and Tryphon felt that 
all was over. 

A yell from every part of the theatre. 
Telemachus had thrown himself over into 
the knights' seats, pushed through them and 
the senators, jumped into the arena, and 
caught Maximus'e right arm. 

"You shall not kill him!" he cried. 
"God has sent me to put an end to this 
accursed sport." 

Tryphon was on his feet itv «u \svws^^\^^^ss5^ 
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free. Maximus grappled with Telemachus.. 
But the arena was full of the lowest rabble. 
Savage at the interruption of their sports, 
they burst all fences, and crowded round 
Telemachus. Sticks, stones, bricks, they 
showered on the hermit; and when the 
officers of the theatre had again cleared the 
arena, scarcely could you have told that the 
remains of the saint had ever borne the form 
of man. 

By dying, Telemachus triumphed. The 
games were broken off; and Honorius, 
taking advantage of the general horror, and 
gathering courage from the example of the 
Martyr, put an end, at once and for ever, to 
the bloody shows of the gladiators. 
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vni. 

THE LEGEND OF THE SEVEN CHILDREN AT 

EPHESUS. 

I DO not wonder at your not liking these first 
rainy twilights of autumn. It seems a sad 
change, after watching, evening after eyen- 
ing, the last rays of the sun glowing over the 
forest, or turning the northern hUls into in- 
tense purple, to have all the fields and valleys 
shut out from us in the mist and rain, and to 
hear the wind whistling mournfully round our 
old quadrangle, and to watch the first sad 
change of the summer leaves into the tints 
of autumn. You are hardly old enough to 
see the beauty of all this : to feel that now 
^*day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night telleth knowledge" of God's 
dealings with us : you can hardly under- 
stand how this decay of leaves and darken- 
ing of the skies reminds us of the time when 
we ourselves must lie down in the dust and 
sleep for a while ; but reminds us also that, 
as these trees shall assuredly bure^t fet^K^ss. 
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all the young green of spring, and the great 
forest, now so dim as we look upon it, shall 
certainly glow again in the sunshine, and put 
on all the beautiful colours of summer, so we, 
likewise, after the grave and the gate of death, 
shall wake up again at the Resurrection Day. 

You ask me for a story, and that last word 
has reminded me of one. Let us close the 
shutters, and have the cheerful candles in- 
stead of the misty twilight, and I will tell it 
to you. But first I must say that, unlike 
the others which you have heard and will 
hear, I will not profess to declare certainly 
that it is true. I do not say this because it 
is wonderful ; for we know of Whom it is 
written, " Thou art the God That doest won- 
ders." But I doubt its truth, because in the 
legend, as it is told us, there are several mis- 
takes in history, and because it has come 
down to us on no very strong authority. 
But, whether true or not, it has been very 
widely believed, and is very beautiful ; and 
we may learn a lesson from it that we shall 
do well to heed. 

Once on a time, then, when the Roman 
Emperor, Decius, was persecuting the Chris- 
thns^ there were seven young men at Ephe- 
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8US, who, having been regenerated in baptism, 
followed with their whole hearts the example 
of Christ. When the persecution grew very 
sharp, and great search was made for all those 
who were worshippers of the Crucified, these 
seven met together to determine what they 
should do. Then said Maximilian, the eldest 
of them : " Ye see, brethren, how the kings 
of this world stand up, and the rulers take 
counsel against the Lord and His anointed, 
and how daily the Blessed Martyrs of Jesus 
Christ go to the beasts or to the rack for 
His Name's sake. What think ye ? Seeing 
how great and glorious a thing is Martyr- 
dom, shall we seek out the Prajfect of the 
city, and give ourselves up to him as Chris- 
tians, and suffer a while with our Lord 
here, that we may reign with Him for ever 
hereafter?" 

lamblichus answered : " My brother, it is 
indeed a blessed thing to be baptized with 
the baptism that He was baptized withal, in 
those that shall be counted worthy therof. 
But surely no man taketh this honour to 
himself, save he that is called of God. Hath 
not He Himself said it : ^ When they perse- 
cute you in one city, flee ye to another V " 
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"Besides," said Martinian, "the Church 
that cannot be deceived hath ever testified 
to the same thing. And though I deny not 
that some holy and GoD-bearing Martyrs 
did so offer themselves to death, and tri- 
umphed, I rather judge that they had a 
special call of the Holy Ghost to that 
effect, which we have not." 

" My advice," cried Constantine, " is this ; 
that we betake ourselves to some hiding- 
place near the city, where we may be in 
safety till it shall please God to abate the 
fury of the persecutor, and to take him from 
the earth." 

" I know of such a place," said Dionysius ; 
" there is a cave in the side of Latmos, where 
I have often, when a boy, lain down to sleep. 
Let us go thither. It is far from the abodes 
of men, and there we may spend our time in 
prayer until this tyranny be overpast." 

" And for my part," said Antoninus, " I 
advise that we sell that we have and give to 
the poor, that we may have treasure in 
heaven, before we betake ourselves to our 
place of concealment." 

" So be it," said Exacustodianus : and the 
seven were agreed. 
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This, then, was determined. Tliey sold 
their possessions, gave the money in secret 
to the Bishop to be distributed to the poor, 
and took their journey to Mount Latmos. 

The cave lay on a hill side, near to a grove 
of chestnuts. Tall weeds and rank grass con- 
cealed its mouth, and over the opening a 
stripling oak had anchored itself, and waved 
in the western breeze. For it was a glorious 
evenincr in October ; the sun was fast sinkinor 
into the Mediterranean ; there was no sound 
of man nor of his works ; nothing but the note 
of the thrush, or the softer coo of the wild 
dove. 

They stood thus, in the mouth of the cave, 
watching the sun as it sank, and the beautiful 
twilight as it deepened into night. And then 
they prayed God, with one heart and mind, 
to take them, if it were His good pleasure, to 
Himself, rather than permit them to fall into 
the hands of the cruel tyrants who thirsted 
for their blood. Next they ate of the pro- 
visions they had brought with them, and 
drank of a spring that welled out from the 
hill side, and were refreshed ; and, after com- 
mitting themselves to His care That slum- 
bereth not, they lay down to sleep. 
9 
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They woke to a bright October morning : 
and after thanking God for His care over 
them, they determined to breakfast on the 
ridge of the hill, under the shade of the chest- 
nut wood. 

" Where are the provisions ?" said one to 
another. Search was made, but they could 
not be found. 

" Some robber, or wild beast, must have 
taken them while we slept," said Martinian. 
" We have the more reason to praise God 
that He has watched over us and preserved 
us." 

" Let us go forth out of the cave," said 
lamblichus, " and see if we can find any trace 
of them." 

They went forth and looked, but in vain. 

" Did you not think," asked Martinian, 
" when we entered the cave last night, that 
it was a young oak which hung over the 
mouth r 

" Certainly," said several, and turned to 
look. It was a grey, old, gnarled tree, buf- 
feted with the winds of heaven, hollow, and 
retaining life only through its bark. 

" It is strange that we should have been 
so mistaken,'^ said lamblichus. " But what 
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are we to do for the provisions ? Shall I go 
into the city, and purchase some ? Some 
one must venture, and I am willing to run 
the risk." 

So it was settled. His brethren committed 
lamblichus to God's protection; they ex- 
horted him, if he should be taken, to play 
the man for Christ's sake ; they accompanied 
him to the foot of the mountain ; and then 
they returned to the cave, while he went on 
his way to the city. 

It was still early, and lamblichus met no 
one, save one or two passengers, whom he 
took to be strangers, as he had never seen 
their dress before. They, for their parts, 
looked hard at him, as if they had seen some 
strange sight, but they spoke not to him, 
and he went on quietly along the road to 
Ephesus. 

And now the city began to rise before 
him, and he went forward more cautiously, 
lest, perchance, some one that knew him for 
a Christian should lay hands on him, and 
carry him before the governor. But when 
he came to the gate, he started, as if he 
had beheld some wonderful sight. The Cross, 
the sign of all that was disgraceful and evil, 
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the Cross, the death of malefactors, the Cross, 
a very fonnula of cursing, was set up in 
marble over the gate. 

"It is some device of our persecutors," 
said he. " We passed out last night by the 
next gate, and so did not see this Cross. 
I marvel, though, that we had not heard of 
it, for it looks as if it had been up some 
time." 

He entered. "The town seems full of 
strangers," said he to himself. "I do not 
see a single face I know. I marvel where 
the towns-people are. This is strange ! They 
all seem to wear the same dress. They all 
look so earnestly on me, that it will be by 
God's special providence if I escape." 

The crowd did indeed look earnestly on 
him. And every now and then he heard, 
delivered in what seemed to him a strange, 
uncouth accent, " Who is that ?" " Saw ye 
ever the like of such a dress ?" " What out- 
landish man is come into the city ?" And 
many other speeches of the same kind. 

But presently lamblichus was yet more 

astonished. He passed a large building, 

which he had never seen before : it was 

built of niarbiey domed, had a great western 
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porch, and on the very summit was a large 
brazen Cross. 

" O Lord ! deliver me !" prayed he in 
secret. " There must be some enchantment 
in this. O that I were out of this city I O 
that I may only reach my brethren again ! I 
know no one. I cannot remember a single 
house ; all the streets seem altered. I must 
be losing my memory. Pray, friend," he 
said to a good-humoured youth that stood 
by, " is not this the street of Artemis ?" 

The young man smiled. "You are a 
stranger, I see. No, it is the street of the 
Resurrection." 

" Of the Resurrection !" repeated lam- 
blichus. " God be merciful unto me I I am 
certainly enchanted." 

As he spoke, he passed a baker's shop, 
and eager to get what he wanted, he went 
in, and asked for six loaves. The baker 
looked hard at him, but gave him what 
he had requested. lamblichus then took a 
quinarius from his leathern purse, and asked 
for change. 

The baker took the coin, looked at It, and 
said : " Why, this is a piece of Decius !" 

" Certainly it is," replied lamblichus. 
9 * 
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" How did you come by it ?" inquired tlie 
other. 

" Come by it I" said lamblichus. " Why, 
it was given me, I suppose." 

The baker stepped to a man who was sit- 
ting at the other side of the shop, showed him 
the coin, spoke to him for a minute or two, and 
then they both came up to lamblichus. 

" It is my belief," said the baker, " that I 
shall not be doing my duty to the city, unless 
I make you give an account of yourself. 
Have you any other money ?" 

" Take it I take it all !" cried lamblichus, 
bewildered at what he had seen, and fearing 
to be detained and discovered. "Take it 
all 1 Only let me go." And he thrust forth 
his purse. 

" Stop a moment," cried the baker, step- 
ping in between him and the door. " Why, 
they are all of Decius ! No, they are not ; 
here's one or two of Philip, and one of 
Gordian. It is clear enough, young man; 
you must have found a treasure, and you are 
concealing it from the Emperor. Help, citi- 
zens, help I stop him !" cried he, as lambli- 
chus rushed through the door, and fled down 
the street. 
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He was soon overtaken, seized, and bound ; 
and they told him that he must come before 
the Praefect. Thither, therefore, they led 
him ; and on his way he passed another of 
those mysterious cross-crowned buildings, 
which had so puzzled him before. Every- 
thing in the great square was changed. He 
looked in vain for the temples of Ares and 
Artemis ; the Town-house was altered ; and 
more than ever convinced that GoD, in His 
All-wise Providence, had suffered him to 
be bewitched, yet firmly trusting that He 
would not suffer His servant finally to 
perish, he nerved himself for martyrdom 
(for now he thought, there was no chance 
of escape,) and entered the judgment-hall. 
He had never seen the Praefect before ; 
and when he heard him addressed as the ex- 
cellent Albinius, instead of that fierce per- 
secutor Callinicus, he grew more and more 
bewildered. 

The baker stated the charge : his sus- 
picion, namely, that lamblichus had dis- 
covered a treasure, from having no coins but 
those of Decius ; he described the evident 
terror of the prisoner, and his flight; and 
said that he thought he should be wanting 
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in his duty to the state, if he did not bring 
him before the magistrate. 

" You have done well," said the Prsefect, 
in a grave, but kind voice. "This is a 
serious charge. But perhaps the prisoner, 
who seems a stranger, can explain it. Does 
he speak Latin or Greek ?" 

"He speaks Greek," replied the baker; 
" but like a foreigner." 

^* What is your name, prisoner?" inquired 
Albinius. 

" lamblichus, if it please your splendour." 

^* Where do you live ?" 

*^ In the street of Ares." 

" In what city ?" 

^^ Here, in Ephesus, my lord." 

" The street of Ares I" said the Praefect. 
"I never heard of that street. Did you, 
Palamas ?" turning to the Town-clerk. 

" Never, my lord," said that officer. 

**Your splendour must know it!" cried 
lamblichus. " I mean the street that leads 
from the Temple of Ares to the amphi- 
theatre." 

" From the Temple of Ares to the amphi- 
theatre! By the Unmercenary Ones, the 
man's mad ] Send for Lampridius, the 
physician.^' 
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"May it please your splendour," said a 
very old man who was in court, "I have 
heard my grandfather say that he could 
remember, before the ruins of the amphi- 
theatre were pulled down, that the street 
leading to them was the street of Ares." 

" This is odd," said Albinius. " The fel- 
low does not look like an impostor. You 
are a Christian, prisoner, I suppose ?" 

"My doom is sealed," thought lambli- 
chus. Then, summoning all his courage, he 
said, " By the grace of GoD, I am a Chris- 
tian." 

"That's well," said the Prefect; "but 
your dress and speech is rude enough to 
make us think you a worshipper of devils." 

"I must ask," thought lamblichus, "if 
it costs me my life. — Where, then, is De- 
ciusr 

" Decius !" cried the Praefect. " Decius 
who ?" 

" I mean the Emperor Decius." 

" Come, fellow," said the Praefect, angrily, 
"I take you to be more knave than fool. 
You know, as well as I do, that Decius has 
been dead these two hundred years." 

" I call God to witness," cried the other, 
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bursting Into tears, ^^ that he was alive only 
yesterday; for I fled to the mountains to 
avoid his persecution." 

"What may this meanf said Albinius. 
"Lampridius, examine that man, and tell 
me if he be sane." 

The physician accordingly examined him. 
" I should say, my lord, that he Is sane, but 
suffering from violent a^tation." 

" And yet," replied Albinius, " he tells us 
that the Emperor Decius was alive yester- 
day." 

'^ Ah I" said the physician, and he shook 
his head. 

At this moment Memnon, Bishop of Ephe- 
sus, entered the court. All rose to do him 
honour, for, next to the Five Patriarchs, he 
was the first or second Bishop of the Church. 
The Praefect mentioned what had happened. 

"Let me speak to him, my son," said 
Memnon. And turning to lamblichus, he 
asked what he had to say of himself. 

"I know nothing beyond this. Holy 

Father : Yesterday, I left the city to avoid 

the persecution of Decius. I slept with six 

friends, on Mount Latmos ; and now, when 

I come into Ephesus to biiy provisions, I find 
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everything changed, and they tell me that 
Decius has been dead these two hundred 
years." 

" Can it be that God has wrought this 
wonder?" thought the Bishop. Now Mem- 
non was a man of great tact and cleverness, 
as indeed he proved himself in the Council 
of Ephesus : and he proceeded to put a very 
clever question. 

" You are a Christian ?" 

'' Yes, Holy Father." 

^^ Let me hear you say the Nicene Creed." 

" The Nicene Creed 1" cried lamblichus. 
*^ I never heard of it." 

*' If it be deception," whispered Memnon 
to the Prasfect, " it is admirably carried off. 
Yet he may have been on his guard. 
Listen, while I repeat it to you." And the 
Bishop repeated it. " Do you believe this ?" 

"Most surely: but I never heard those 
words." 

"Who was Bishop in your time?" in- 
quired Memnon. 

"Aithalas. I received his blessing but 
yesterday, before I left the city." 

" Aithalas did indeed suffer in the Decian 
persecution," said Memnon. 
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And 80 by degrees, question by ques- 
tion, and answer by answer, the whole com- 
pany became persuaded that lamblichus 
was speaking the truth. And then, the 
curiosity on both sides ! From the men of 
Ephesus, concerning the Martyrs of those 
by-gone ages ; from the stranger, concerning 
the Temples of Christianity. They took 
him to the churches ; they showed him that 
Asia had become Christian : and his heart 
overflowed with thankfulness to that God, 
Who had thus, in part, fulfilled His Promise, 
that the kingdoms of this world should be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ. 

But his heart yearned to return to his 
brethren : and now that the first burst of 
excitement was past, he desired to be at 
rest. He felt that this world was no longer 
for him — that he was of the times gone by ; 
and he longed to enter into that rest of which 
his friends and equals of age had so long 
been counted worthy. 

The Bishop, and a multitude of people, 

accompanied lamblichus to his cave. And 

then, sjiys the legend, when the brethren 

bad heard these marvellous things, they 
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with one accord congratulated Memnon and 
his flock on the great deeds which God had 
wrought for them. And then they besought 
earnestly that they, whose time^ in the ordi- 
nary course of things, would have so long 
since come, might be taken from the world 
to their Lord. 

And so, quietly and painlessly, they fell 
asleep in Christ. 



10 
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IX. 



THE PROCESSION OF PALMS. 



A.D. 831, 

It was Palm Sunday. The hedgerows by 
the way side and the trees in the wood 
began to look like a green cloud ; every 
sunny bank was spotted with the gold of a 
hundred primroses; here and there daisies 
and buttercups peeped out from the meadow- 
grass, and the violet, hiding itself by the 
roots of the old tree, made the pleasant lane 
pleasanter with its fragrance. The palm, 
too, was out in full blossom ; its buds stood 
forth from the bare hedge, as if offering 
themselves to be gathered. For we who, 
in these cold northern climates, cannot have 
those long waving branches of the true palm, 
which the multitudes that went before, and 
that followed after, bore around our Saviour, 
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may yet be thankful that He, Who has 
made the green things upon the earth to 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever, 
has given us a tree that we may use in 
celebrating His last and greatest entrance 
into Jerusalem. 

That Palm Sunday morning rose bright 
and blue over France : but nowhere brighter, 
nowhere bluer, than over the ancient city 
of Metz. From the narrow streets, and 
from the green hiUs that surrounded them, 
came the music of the church bells ; now 
close to the ear, like a torrent of melody, 
now far off and faint, like the distant songs 
of angels. Before the sad week, the Church 
was about to rejoice in the triumph of her 

LOBD. 

But far above the steep gables of the 
houses, rose the great castle, with its stem 
dark walls, round turrets, loopholes, window- 
slits, and dungeons. A melancholy place, 
when everything else was glad, where the 
sun's rays could scarcely enter; and when 
they did enter, they came faint and sickly, 
as if they, too, felt that they were in a 
prison. Yet one there was in a cell of the 
Castle, who felt more true liberty than any 
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other man in that great city. One of our 
poets says. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and peaceful, take 

That for an hermitage. 

And so Theodulph, the good Bishop of 
Orleans, found it — ^for he it was of whom I 
spoke. If he had been of the world, the 
world would have loved its own; but be- 
cause he was not of the world, therefore, ac- 
cording to his Master^s saying, did the world 
hate him. He had boldly rebuked Louis 
the Emperor for his sin ; and the Monarch 
had thrown him into prison. He, then, suffer- 
ing for the truth, bound though he was, was 
the Lord's freeman : the Emperor, living 
delicately in his palace, was a slave to his 
own lusts, and to Satan. 

You might have seen Bishop Theodulph 
on that morning, as he stooped over the 
vellum book that lay on the rude table, 
how his heart took courage, as he read in 
the Psalms of the day, of One That had come 
into deep waters, so that the floods ran over 
Him; and Whose sight failed for waiting so 
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long upon His God. I will not say that the 
brave old man had no sad thoughts, as the 
bells came chiming up pleasantly to his ear, 
and he remembered his own Cathedral, and 
his own Priests. I will not say that he did 
not feel it gloomy to be shut out from the fresh 
air, and from the glorious sun. But, if he 
did, he thought of the house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens, from which no 
King could shut him out ; he thought of the 
utmost bound of the everlasting hills, from 
which no prison could restrain him. And 
he turned page after page of his book, the 
letters whereof were glorious with gold and 
crimson — of gold, bright as the cloud that 
hangs over the sun when it is set ; of crimson, 
deep as the colour of a mountain peak, before 
the break of day. 

Forth went Louis, with his nobles and 
his courtiers, to the Cathedral. For his 
heart was blinded in its sin, and he thought 
to obtain favour froni^ that God, Whose 
Bishop even then he was persecuting : and 
though he had reftised to hear the servant, 
he hoped to be heard of the Master. There 
was many a light word spoken, and many a 
light thought entertained. But still they 
10* 
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rode on, plunging into the heart of the city, 
and now winding round the foot of the Castle. 
, " I would, in good truth," said the Emperor 
Louis, "that the Bishop Theodulph were 
with us. Perhaps I was too hasty ; the old 
man meant me well. But to loose him till he 
craves pardon, were a disgrace to me, and a 
shame to my crown." 

"That it would indeed be, Sire,'' said 
Count Adhemar, of Poitiers, a young noble- 
man whom Theodulph had more than once 
reproved. "When the Bishop shall most 
humbly have craved forgiveness, then your 
majesty may extend your royal favour to 
him ; but not lightly even then." 

" We will teach him to bridle his tongue," 
continued the Emperor. " Some taste of im- 
prisonment he hath had ; and, by my troth, 
unless he mends his ways, more he is likely 
to have. Said I well. Sir Ymbert of Hain- 
aultr 

" On my word. Sire, your Majesty said not 
well," replied the old Knight bluntly. " If 
you wait till pardon is asked, it will be asked 
the other way." 

"How mean you. Sir Knight?" asked 
Louis, Brownrng, 
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'^Lord King," said Sir Ymbert, "when 
Theodulph and your Majesty stand before 
the throne of Him That is your lOng and 
his, I marvel who will then be the suppliant." 

" This boldness passes," said Louis. 
" Something we allow to your long services ; 
but — ^hark I what music is that ?" 

As he spoke, there stole down through the 
air, a hymn so sweet and soft, so sad, and 
yet so full of triumph, that, with one accord, 
the King and his courtiers reined in their 
horses, and listened in silence. And thus 
ran the words : 

Glorj, and praise, and honour, 

To Thee, Redeemer-King ! 
To Whom the lips of children 

Made sweet Hosannas ring. 

Glory, and praise, &c. 

Thou art the King of Israel, 

Thou, David's Royal Son ; 
Who in the Lord's Name comest 

The King and Blessed One. 

Glory, and praise, &c. 

The Company of Heaven 

Are praising Thee on high ; 
And mortal men, and all things 

Created, make reply. 

Glory, and praise, &c. 
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The people of the Hebrews 
With Pahns before Thee went : 

Our praise and prayer and anthems 
Before Thee we present. 

Glory, and praise, &c. 

Thou wast hastening to Thy Passion, 
When they poured their hymn of praise : 

Thou art reigning in Thy glory 
When our melody we raise. 

Glory, and praise, &c. 

Thou didst accept their praises ; 
Accept the prayers we bring, 
Who in all good delightest. 
Thou good and gracious King. 
Glory, and praise, and honour. 

To Thee, Redeemer-Bang I 
To Whom the lips of children 
Made sweet Hosannas ring. 

There was silence for a few moments, as 
the melody died away. 

" It is the voices of Angels," said the Lord 
of Puy de Dome. 

" It is rare music, come it from whence it 
may," cried Count Adhemar. 

" Methinks it comes from the Castle," said 
Louis. 

" Look, Sire I Your Majesty is right !" 
I eaid Sir Fmbert of Hainault. And he 
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pointed to the narrow window, where Theo- 
dulph of Orleans looked down on the pro- 
cession. 

The heart of the Emperor was touched. 
" I have sinned like Herod," said he ; " but 
I will repent like Peter. Go, Sir Ymbert, 
and you, Count Adhemar, to the Bishop, and 
pray him of his charity to come amongst us." 

Theodulph came, not knowing what to 
expect; for he it was, in truth, that had 
made and had sung the hymn. Scarcely 
had he passed the outer gates, when Louis 
threw himself from his horse, and fell on his 
knees. 

" Forgive me, and pray for me, holy Pre- 
late," said he. " If I have erred, there is yet 
room for repentance." 

" Of a surety there is, my son," said Theo- 
dulph, raising him. " GoD, That hath given 
you the grace of confession, will give that of 
turning from your evil ways." 

" The rather," said the King, " if you ask 
it of Him by prayer. Pray you go with us 
to the Cathedral, and there make supplica- 
tion for me." 

And for many hundred years after that 
time, throughout the Western Chiu'ch, the 
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** Glory, and praise, and honour," was sung in 
the Procession of Palms. But long enough 
now has Theodulph been joining in a nobler 
hymn ; the song of Moses and of the Lamb. 
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X. 



THE STORY OF S. MEINRAD. 



A PLEASANT thing it is, on a June evening, 
to wander through the glades and amidst 
the paths of an old forest. I do not mean 
such a wood as we here in England are 
mostly used to, where the rush and the 
privet, the bramble and the broom, choke 
the ground and confuse the eye ; but such a 
chase as those in which our kings of old 
were wont to hunt, where the giant trees 
soar high up into the air, and from stem to 
stem the turf is soft and unbroken; where 
the green pavilion that they stretch out over- 
head overflows, as it were, with yellow light, 
while the air around seems green with the 
reflected glow. Here and there, patches of 
sunlight; fiere and there, strips of darker 
shade; while over-head is the monotonous 
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roar of innumerable branches, like the distant 
swell of the sea, as it reaches the ear of the 
traveller that is resting on the down. 

Such is the Harz forest in Germany : and 
as still and golden as June evening could be, 
was that of which I am going to tell you a 
story. 

In one of the wildest parts of this forest a 
holy Priest, named Meinrad, had built him- 
self a cell, and the woodmen, who lived here 
and there in the glades and valleys around, 
had come together, and raised a little chapel. 
It was the best they could make, but it was 
only of wood; and they called it from S. 
Hubert, for he was held the patron of hun- 
ters, and generally of them that dwell in 
forests. 

It waB a beautiful sound in that wild 
place, the chiming of the little bell on the 
holydays of the Church. There, through 
the different paths of the greenwood, paths 
which none but a practised eye could have 
traced, strong men, who on other days were 
felling the oak, or chasing the deer from 
morning till night, mothers with their babies, 
children, to whom the forest was as one great 
home, all came up together to pray and to 
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praise. And oftentimes to the cell of S. 
Meinrad they also came, when in trouble or 
distress : silver and gold he had none, but 
that which he had he gave them. He gave 
them the treasures of his counsel ; he gave 
them the greater treasures of his prayers ; for 
he was one that had the gifts of healing, and 
the fame of his wonders was spread far aiid 
wide. His cell was a cave, in the side of a 
steep hill-bank: the entrance was narrow, 
but within it rose higher. Over the mouth 
hung a pink May bush, and four oaks mingled 
their branches above it. And by the bush 
Meinrad had raised a rude stone cross, as if 
to hallow the hill by its presence. A bow- 
shot from the cell rose the gable of the little 
chapel ; in winter it could be seen from the 
cave itself, but the rich leaves of summ^^ 
shut it out from view. 

But there were evil men who dwelt in the 
forest, robbers, who had little pity for the 
poor woodmen and their cottages, and plun- 
dered where they might, and shed blood 
where they were resisted. It happened, on 
a Sunday, that their leader, by name Em- 
meric, came up to S. Hubert's chapel, and 
entered it as if for prayer* But holy Mein.- 
11 
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rad bade him, in God's name, to depart. 
"Add not," he said, "sin to sin, by pro- 
faning the Church, and provoking its Lord 
to His face. Repent, and do actions worthy 
of repentance ; restore fourfold what you 
have taken wrongfully ; confess and pray 
for pardon, and gladly will I, a Priest of 
Holy Church, receive you to her love 
again." 

" I go," said Emmeric, fiercely ; " but 
better you had not been bom than thus 
speak to me." And he departed. 

That day many a woodman prayed S. 
Meinrad to hide in his cottage. " Erameric 
is a bold bad man," said one ; " I saw him 
kiss the hilt of his sword as he went out : 
he hath sworn vengeance, and he will keep 
his oath." 

" Come to my hut. Father I" cried another. 
**It is close to the Twelve Beeches, and 
there are thickets hard at hand, where a 
man might hide for hours, and his enemies 
miss him after all." 

"Mine is safer," said an old woodman. 
" By S. Aldhelm's pool they will not think 
of looking for him." 

^^ Listen to thenij my Father," said Rude- 
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sind, the disciple of Meinrad. " What will 
become of us all, if aught should befall 
thee I" 

" I am beholden to you, my sons," replied 
Meinrad ; " but I will bring to your rememr 
brance what God's servant said of old. 
Should such a man as IJke ? Let Emmeric 
do his worst. Though an host of men were 
laid against me, yet shall not my heart be 
afraid : and though there rose up war against 
me, yet will I put my trust in Him. God 
can save me here, if He will: if not, He 
forbid that I should do dishonour to His 
Name, by leaving my post I" 

One and all, they tried to persuade him, 
but S. Meinrad was firm. 

"I am a Priest," he said ; " were I a lay- 
man, I say not that I would refuse to fly. 
For this time, go each to your several homes, 
and God's benison be with you," 

That evening Meinrad and Budesind sat 
upon the hill-bank, above the cell. The 
slant rays of the sun, like a sleet of fire, fell 
in between the dark stems of the trees, light- 
ing up the dim forest, and making it, as it 
were, an atmosphere of glory. The sweet 
May-thorn glowed like the brightest of light 
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evening clouds ; the grey cross flung its long 
shadow down the hill ; the blackbird flitted 
from the brake, with its low scream of plear- 
sure ; the hare scudded across the forest path, 
and the woodpecker tapped on the hollow tree 
regularly and monotonously. In the mouth 
of the cave was a swarm of insects, making 
the most of the end of one more day of their 
little life. 

And Meinrad had been cheering the heart 
of his disciple, for Eudesind was the weaker 
in faith. 

" It may be so, my son," said he ; " these 
evil men may prevail over me to kill the 
body, but there is the end of what they can 
do. Learn from the glory of an evening 
Kke this, some faint portion of the glory 
which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him. If the setting of the sun be of 
such beauty, of how much beauty must be 
that land where the sun shall never set I If 
the ministration of death be glorious, how 
shall the ministration of life exceed in glory !" 

"It is true," said Rudesind. "Yet O 
my Father, I sit by your side, and hear your 
words this evening ; but what, if to-morrow, 
I should be alone^ and you at rest ?" 
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" Is it SO sad, then," asked Meinrad, " to 
die for the truth? They who contended 
unto Martyrdom, seem they so miserable? 
Oh holy war, where the one seems to be slain, 
and the other is slain ; where to conquer is 
perdition, to be conquered salvation ! where 
Christ exults with the sufferer, and Satan 
triumphs over the victor !" 

As he spoke, the old woodman, that lived by 
S. Aldhelm's Pool, came running up the hill. 

"For God's love, my Father," he cried, 
" be content, and come with me ! Emmeric, 
and five other men of Belial, are even now 
at hand. They have agreed to be here at 
sunset. Still I can save you." 

" Go with him, my son," said holy Meinrad 
to his disciple. " Your faith is weak. Hide 
yourself till the storm be over." 

" No, my Father !" cried Eudesind. " So 
God do unto me, and more also, if aught but 
death part thee and me I" 

" Fly, good Father, fly !" said the poor 
old man again. 

" No, my son," said Meinrad. " My post 
is here." 

" I dare not tarry longer," said the wood- 
man. " Here I could not save you," 
11 * 
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" But God can," said the Priest. " Fare- 
well, my son;" and the peasant went off. 
" Now let us into the cave," he continued. 

" Will they not look for you first there f " 
asked Budesind, fearfully. 

" Is not the strength of the hills His also ?" 
inquired Meinrad. " In, my son, in." 

They are in the cave — ^the two weak, 
unarmed men ; the six armed robbers are 
hurrying through the wood. They know 
the cell; they have heard that Meinrad is 
there ; they are bent on vengeance. But 
the Lord's arm is not shortened that it can- 
not save, nor His ear heavy that it cannot 
hear. 

And how did He guard His servant ? Did 
He strike those wicked men with the thun- 
derbolt, or did the earth swallow them up, 
like Korah and his company f Did He terrify 
them by some mighty sign, or did He touch 
their hearts with repentance ? 

Not so : again He chose the weak things 
of the world to confound the mighty. 

No sooner were Meinrad and Kudesind in 

the cave, than from the May-bush that over- 

huDg \ty a spider let herself down to the 

nioutb of the cavern. WitVi mcr^dible speed 
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she fixed her tackling-threads to each side of 
the rock ; she plied her busy feet up and 
down on them ; she crossed and recrossed ; 
she laced and interlaced ; she moored the 
web here, and knotted it there ; spoke after 
spoke ran out from the centre to the puny 
circumference ; mesh on mesh is formed ; re- 
ticulation is heaped on reticulation ; and in 
five minutes the net is complete. 

Yes ; that poor little insect has woven 
a better defence for Got)'s Priest in those 
seconds, than armourers and masons, the best 
in Europe, could have raised him in years. 

Up came the murderers, heated and pant- 
ing, as the last slant ray of sun shot upward 
and expired. 

" Now," cried Emmeric, " here is the cell ! 
Now we will teach the proud Priest a lesson I" 

" Marry, a lesson he can learn but once," 
laughed another of the robbers. "Is that 
the ceU ?" 

" Yes !" cried Emmeric. " Now we have 
him !" 

" Why, he is not here !" cried two or 
three. " Look at the web." 

" He cannot have been here to-day," said 
another. 
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" To-day ! no, nor this week/' cried a 
third. 

" Everard declared he saw him here/' said 
a fourth. 

" Everard lied then," said Emmeric ; " he 
cannot have been here to-day. On to the 
chapel ! there we shall find him 1" 

On went the men of Belial. In the chapel 
they sought him, through the wood, amidst 
the cottages, till at midnight they dispersed, 
believing he had left the forest. And no 
long time after, Emmeric perished miserably 
in the chase. 

An hour after sunset, Meinrad and Eude- 
sind came to the mouth of the cave. 

" Look, my son," said the Priest, pointing 
to the web. " He That hath twelve legions 
of angels, hath wrought our deliverance by 
one silly insect I" 
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XI. 



THE LEGEND OF S. WENCESLAUS. 



The holy Christmas-tide was drawing nigh. 
The Church was already far advanced in 
Advent; and was now bidding her children 
to look forward to the coming King. Winter 
had set in over Germany with unusual seve- 
rity ; hedges, fields, and ways, were blotted 
out in the deep soft snow; the creaking of 
the rude waggons was silent; the labourer 
was idle ; the plough was in the shed ; the 
spade and mattock in the tool-house. 

King Wenceslaus of Bohemia sat in his 
palace. He had been watching, from the 
narrow window of the turret-chamber where 
he was, the sunset, as its glory hung for a 
moment on the western clouds, and then 
died away over the Erzgebirge, and the blue 
hills of Rabenstein. Calm and cold was its 
brightness ; the colours that but now were 
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of ruby and jasper, faded into purple, and 
were lost in grey ; a freezing haze came over 
the face of the earth ; the short winter day 
was swallowed up of night. But the crescent 
moon brightened towards the south-west; 
and the leafless trees in the castle gardens, 
and the quaint turrets and spires of the 
castle itself, threw clear dark shadows on the 
unspotted snow. 

Still the King gazed forth on the scene, 
for he had learnt to draw lessons of wisdom 
from all these daily changes that we so little 
regard ; he knew that God speaks to us by 
this beautiftil world ; he was able, in a very 
true sense, thus to make the nights and days, 
the summer and winter, to bless the Lord, 
to praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
And so, in that sunset, he saw an emblem 
of our resurrection; he felt that the night 
would come, the night in which no man 
could work ; but he knew also that the 
morning would follow, that morning which 
shall have no evening. 

The ground sloped down from the castle 
towards the forest. Here and there on the 
side of the hill, a few bushes, gray with moss, 
broke the unvaried sheet of white. And, as 
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the King turned his eyes in that direction, 
a poor man — and the moonshine was bright 
enough to show his misery and his rags — 
came up to these bushes, and seemed to pull 
somewhat from them. 

" Without there I" cried King Wenceslaus. 
^*Who is in waiting?" and one of the ser- 
vants of the palace entered, and answered to 
the call. 

"This way, good Otto," said the King. 
" You see that poor man on the hill-side. 
Step down to him and learn who he is, and 
where he dwells, and what he is doing; and 
bring me word again," 

Otto went forth on his errand, and the 
Kins: watched him down the hill. Mean- 
time the frost grew more and more intense ; 
the east wind breathed from the bleak moun- 
tains of Gallicia; the snow became more 
crisp, and the air more clear. Ten minutes 
sufficed to bring back the messenger. 

"Well, and who is it?" inquired King 
Wenceslaus, 

" My liege," said Otto, " it is Rudolph the 
swineherd, he that lives down by the Brun- 
weiss. Fire he has none, nor food neither : 
and he was gathering a few sticks where he 
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might find them, lest, as he says, all his 
family perish with cold. It is a most bitter 
night, Sire.^ 

^^ This should have been better looked to,'' 
said the King; ^^and a grievoos fault is it 
that it has not been. But it shall be amended 
now. Go to the ewery, Otto, and fetch some 
provisions, of the best : and then come forth, 
and meet me at the woodnstacks by S. jMary's 
ChapeL" 

"Is your Majesty going forth?" asked 
Otto. 

" To the Brunweiss," said the King ; " and 
you shall go with me ; wherefore be speedy." 

"I pray you. Sire, do not go yourself. 
Let some of the men-at-arms go forth. It 
is a freezing wind ; and a league it is at least 
to the place." 

"Nevertheless," said Wenceslaus, "I go. 
Go with me, if you will ; if not, stay ; I can 
carry the food myself." 

" God forbid. Sire, that I should let you 
go alone. But I pray you to be persuaded." 

" Not in this," said Wenceslaus. " Meet 
me, then, where I said ; and not a word to 
anyone besides." 

The noblemen of the court were in the 
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hall, where a mighty fire went roaring up 
the chimney, and the shadows played and 
danced on the steep sides of the dark roof. 
Gaily they laughed, and lightly they talked, 
and they bade fresh logs be thrown into the 
chimney -place ; and one said to another, that 
so bitter a winter had never been known in 
Bohemia. 

But in the midst of that freezing night, 
the King of Bohemia went forth. He had 
put on nothing to shelter himself from the 
nipping air ; for he desired to feel with the 
poor, that he might feel for them. On his 
shoulder he bore a heap of logs for the swine- 
herd's fire ; and stepped briskly on, while 
Otto followed with the provisions. He, too, 
had imitated his master, and went in his 
common garments ; and over the crisp snow, 
across fields, by lanes where the hedgetrees 
were heavy with their white load, past the 
frozen pool, through the little copse, where 
the wind made sweet melody in summer with 
the leaves, and rivers of gold streamed in 
upon the ground, but now silent and ghastly 
— over the stile where the rime clustered 
thick, by the road with its ruts of mire, and 
so out upon the moor, where the snow lay 
12 
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yet more unbroken, and the wind seemed to 
nip the very heart. 

Still the King went on first: still the 
servant followed. The Saint thought it but 
little to go forth into the frost and the dark- 
ness, remembering Him Who came into the 
cold night of this world of ours ; he dis- 
dained not, a King, to go to the beggar, for 
the King of Kings had visited slaves ; he 
grudged not to carry the logs on his shoulder, 
for the Lord of all things had carried the 
Cross for his sake. But the servant, though 
he long held out with a good heart, at each 
step lost courage and zeal. Then very 
shame came to his aid ; he would not do less 
than his master ; he could not return to the 
court, while the King held on his way alone. 
But when they came forth on the white, 
bleak moor, his courage failed. 

"My liege," he said, "I cannot go on. 
The wind freezes my very blood. Pray you, 
let us return." 

" Seems it so much ?" asked the King. 
"Was not His journey from Heaven a wearier 
and a colder way than this ?" 

Otto answered not. 

^'Follow me on still," said S. Wenceslaus. 
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" Only tread in ray footsteps, and you will 
proceed more easily." 

The servant knew that his master spoke 
not at random. He carefully looked for the 
footsteps of the King : he set his own feet in 
the print of his lord's feet. 

And so great was the virtue of this Saint 
of the Most High, such was the fire of love 
that was kindled in him, that, as he trod in 
those steps, Otto gained life and heat. He 
felt not the wind ; he heeded not the frost ; 
the footprints glowed as with a holy fire, and 
zealously he followed the King on his errand 
of mercy. 
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XII. 



THE MARTYR OF MANGALORE. 



A.D. 1560. 

The train of the Portuguese Viceroy of 
India, Constantine de Bragan§a, was sweep- 
ing the low sea-coast of Beejapoor, on its 
return to Goa. The Viceroy himself re- 
clined on a superb litter, his horse was led 
by its side ; the Portuguese troops, number- 
ing about a hundred men, advanced on foot, 
trumpets sounding, and colours flying ; three 
or four of the courtiers rode by the side of 
the Viceroy, or made excursions to the right 
or to the left, as an old monument, a ruined 
temple, or a shady grove of palms, excited 
their curiosity. But Father Melchior de 
Lisboa, the priest attached to the expedi- 
tion, walked on foot with the men, refusing 
more than one offer of a horse, and saying 
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that a soldier of Christ should be able to 
endure the same hardness that is the lot of 
the soldiers of this world. 

The sun was going down over the broad 
sea, to their left ; and the refreshing breeze 
began to give new life and energy to the 
weary troops. They were now passing a 
narrow strip of cleared land, between the 
Indian Ocean and a thick jungle. Disposi- 
tions were made by the officers to prevent a 
surprise, for the character of the natives was 
anything but friendly; and the place gave 
every advantage for a sudden attack. The 
defile was nearly passed, when a native ap- 
peared to the right, perfectly unarmed, and 
advanced rapidly to the approaching com- 
pany. He was a good-looking man, of some 
thirty years of age ; he wore the white tunic- 
like dress, that was then used by the Chris- 
tian Indians of Mysore and Travancore ; and 
after a profound reverence to the Viceroy, 
he inquired, in tolerable Portuguese, if there 
were not a Priest in the party ? 

"I am a Priest, my son," said Father 
Melchior, advancing from the rear; "what 
do you need I" 

" Holy Father," said the Indian, " one of 
12 * 
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my children, even now, lies at the point of 
death in my hut, a league from hence. I 
heard that some Priest would pass this way ; 
and I came to beseech you, for God's sake, 
to baptize it." 

"I will go, my son," replied the Priest; 
and advancing near to the Viceroy, he said, 
"I can rejoin your Excellency at the en- 
campment to-night." 

"Good Father," said Constantine, "be- 
think well that this may be a plot. I know 
not whether I ought to allow you to risk 
your life. I cannot send any soldiers with 
you, for we have all too few, as it is, in case 
of a sudden assault." 

" My Lord," said Father Melchior, " I am 
quite content to go alone; and I fear no 
danger in this case. K I did, my duty would 
be equally clear." 

" Hark ye I" cried the Viceroy to the 
Indian. " Do you ever come to Goa ?'* 

" Only to have our children baptized, and 
to communicate," replied the Indian. 

" May it please your Excellency, I know 
the man," said one of the soldiers stepping 
forward ; " his name is Andrew, I have seen 
him at S. Jidefonso's." 
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" I remember you," said the Indian ; " that 
is my name." 

"Then, Father, we shall expect you be- 
fore dusk, at the encampment," said Con- 
stantine. " We shall not journey above 
another league. You had better take a 
horse." 

Andrew, however, said that a horse could 
scarcely penetrate the jungle paths to his 
cottage ; and so the train passed on, and the 
Priest and the Indian entered the jungle. 

The good Father learnt as he went, that 
Andrew was the only Christian for many 
miles round ; and that he had much to en- 
dure from the taunts and persecutions of his 
heathen neighbours, who were only kept 
back from open violence, by their fear of the 
Portuguese. " And, after all," said Andrew, 
" I often think that I must move nearer Goa ; 
for, except on the great feasts, we can seldom 
go thither to Church." 

Father Melchior encouraged him rather to 
remain where he was, that, perhaps, some of 
the heathens might be won over to the pro- 
fession of the truth. And so they plunged 
deeper and deeper into the heart of the 
jungle, the twilight thickening around tl\s.\fiw* 
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The bright and beautiful birds uo longer 
flitted from branch to branch ; the lizard no 
more darted across the sunnj path; the 
wind, too, had sunk; deep evening silence 
prevailed. 

It is at times like these that God some- 
times speaks, by ways we cannot understand, 
to the heart of man. Father Melchior felt 
as he had never felt before, in a life full of 
dangers, and which had been preserved by 
marvellous escapes. It was not fear; it 
was not sadness; but a kind of solemn 
idea came over his mind, that his race was 
nearly run. The gorgeous sunset, seen 
through the stems of the trees — the faint 
whisperings of their branches — the otherwise 
intense stillness — ^made him realize the end 
of life, as distinctly as he then saw the end 
of that day. He could not shake off* the 
impression ; he ceased to speak to Andrew ; 
and walked quietly behind him along the 
forest path, till his guide said, " That is the 
cottage. Father." Father Melchior looked 
up — saw the neat enclosure of bamboo — the 
cottage thatched with the broad leaf of the 
palm — the plantain and the banana, in the 
well-stocked garden — and saying to himself, 
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" Well, if it be so, I will thank the Lord 
for giving me warning," he entered by the 
wicket. 

" Thank GoD you are come !" cried Cathe- 
rine (A^ndrew's wife) to her husband ; " and 
God reward you, Holy Father, for this 
labour !" 

" My reward will be sufficient, my daugh- 
ter," said Father Melchior, " if I am in time. 
Is this the child?" 

Catherine was holding it in her arms, and 
trying to warm in her bosom those little 
hands and feet, that never again would be 
warm till the end of all things. "It is. 
Father," she said: "it lives, but that is 
all." 

" Let us lose no time," said Father Mel- 
chior. " Are all things ready ?" 

" They are. Father," replied Catherine, 
leading the way into the house. 

It was soon over, that blessed Sacra- 
ment. Little Maria, for so the child was 
called, was a member of Christ, a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven; and her father and mother might 
have thought, as they looked at their other 
young children, half wondering, half fright- 
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ened at what had been done^ and then at the 
ebbing life of their last little treasure — 

Them, in this nanghtj world, from us 

Maj sin and sorrow sever ; 
Bat if our own poor faith fail not, . 

She fiiust be oars for ever ! 

A few kind words to the mother — one 
prayer to commend the departed infant into 
its Heavenly Father^s hands — ^and then the 
Priest said, "Now, good Andrew, I must be 
going, or they will think that some evil has 
befallen me." 

" I will show you the shortest way, good 
Father, to where they wiU be," replied An- 
drew ; " and God reward you for this day's 
work, for we never can." 

"I am loth to let you go with me," said 
the Priest, "under such a case. But I 
must, for else I could hardly find my way." 
He bade farewell to Catherine, gave his 
blessing to the children, and went out with 
the peasant. 

Again that strange gloom fell over him, 
as he trod the paths of the forest. They 
proceeded silently for half a mile, till they 
came out in a place where the jungle was 
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cleared, and a circle of a hundred yards in 
diameter was left free, perhaps for future 
tillage. 

In a moment there was a loud yell, a rush 
from the jungle, and ten or twelve Indians 
were upon them. They seized Father Mel- 
chior, and at the same time bade Andrew to 
be off. 

"Leave me, my son," said Father Mel- 
chior, seeing that he hesitated. " You can- 
not advantage me; you are bound not to 
throw away your own life." 

Andrew fell on his knees, and pleaded 
hard, in his native tongue, for the Priest. 
He represented how Father Melchior had 
taken his life in his hands, to do him a 
service; and how foul a return they were 
making. But he could obtain no other 
answer than a rude command to depart, and 
an assurance that it would be the Priest's 
fault, if a hair of his head were touched. 
Still he would have supplicated; still he 
knelt ; but one or two of the boldest bent 
their bows at him, and he rose. 

" Go, my son, go I" said the Priest, cora- 
mandingly; and very slowly and sadly An- 
drew retired. 
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" You are a Christian ?" said the man who 
seemed the leader of the band^ in very broken 
Portuguese. 

" I am." 

" And a Bonze ?" 

" I am a Priest." 

"Give me the Cross, Munhi Rat'hana." 
And a rude Cross, made simply of two sticks, 
tied together transversely, was produced. 

" There," said the leader, throwing it on 
the ground ; " you will have your choice of 
trampling on that, or of being shot to 
death." 

"It is made already," said Father Mel- 
chior ; " and I thank our Lord that He has 
vouchsafed me the honour of suffering for 
His Name's Sake." 

The chief spoke some words to his men, 
and they arranged themselves in a crescent, 
at a little distance from the Priest; their 
hows in their hands, their arrows at their 
sides. 

" We know," said their leader, " that Tee- 
ranun (whom you call Andrew) had been 
to call a Bonze to incant his child; and 
we are determined that you shall either 
trample on the Cross, or never return to 
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Goa. But we will give you time. Derma 
Rama !'' 

The man addressed put his arrow to the 
bow ; the string rang ; and the barb quivered 
in the Priest's arm. 

*^ Now will you I" cried the chief. 

Father Melchior only said, "Into Thine 
Hands I commend my spirit ; Thou hast re^ 
deemed me, O Lord, thou God of Truth.'' 

" Roboanga I" cried the chief. 

Another arrow, and then another, and 
another, pierced Father Melchior; but his 
persecutors carefully avoided striking any 
vital parts. It was a sharp passage to glory. 
The Priest clasped his hands on his breast, 
and flinched not; his lips moved as in 
prayer; and, had anyone been at his side, 
he might have been heard to say : " Let me 
also, a miserable sinner, pray with Him, 
* Father, forgive them : for they know not 
what they do.' " 

They were his last words. He stooped, 
as by a sudden impulse, to raise the Cross 
that lay at his feet ; and he pressed it to 
his lips. Whether it were that the sudden- 
ness of the motion disconcerted the aim of 
his tormentors, or that tiieir anger could be 
13 
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satisfied no longer with aught short of death, 
the Captain of our Salvation saw that EQs 
faithful servant had contended long enough. 
The next arrow quivered in the Priest'a 
heart. 

And so, having endured to the end, he 
obtained the promise : dying, as a Priest, in 
fulfilling his charge ; and, as a Martyr, in 
revising to dishonour the means of our 
Salvation. 
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THE MANX nSHERMAN. 



Did you ever glide over a smooth sea, on 
a summer evening, towards a mountainous 
island that rose before you? If not, you 
can scarcely tell how glorious God is in the 
works even of this world. You cannot realise 
the heavenly colours that seem to fl^sh right 
down through the bosom of the sea; the 
bright hues that sit upon the mountains ; the 
golden clouds that hang above the clear 
purple. I can never so well fancy to myself 
that wonderful description in the Revela- 
tion, " a sea of gold, as it were transparent 
glass ** — and again, that light, "like unto a 
stone most precious, even like a jasper stone, 
clear as crystal," as when I remember the 
hues of an island bay on a summer evening. 
Such an evening I am going to tell you 
about. The long line of Manx moimtains, 
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from North Barrule to Cronk-na-ireyJa, they 
were crowned with the sweet blue haze that 
gathers over them after a sultry day. In 
every shady lane, where the sun's rays shot in 
among oaks and ash-trees, myriads of insects 
danced away their happy lives; the lovely 
waterfall of Glenmeay poured into its basin of 
rock with a peaceful, sleepy sound ; the fox- 
glove scarcely waved above the stream ; the 
wild rose scarcely rustled ; the lazy shadows 
of one or two light clouds sailed slowly over 
Sliewallen. This world looked as much like 
Paradise as, till the new heavens and the 
new earth, it can ever seem. 

But, in the little fishing town of Peel, it 
was a different and a busier scene. From 
the rock-cove that runs in between the 
isthmus on which the castle stands, and the 
town itself, a fleet of herring-boats were pre- 
paring to put forth. Squadrons of barrels, 
for the salting, thronged the quay; fisher- 
men's knives, pickling tubs, kegs of salt, 
barrows, handtrays, and light cart«, stood 
confusedly in the street ; the great shoal of 
herrings had already entered the Irish Chan- 
nel ; and the winter provision of the island 
depended on the catch of that and the fol- 
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lowing days. The wives and the children of 
the honest fishermen were helping or hinder- 
ing, as the case might be, in preparing for 
the start; the fishermen getting their nets 
on board, or stowing away their brandy or 
their tobacco; wholesale dealers in the fish 
making their last bargain. On a sudden^ 
every cap was off; there were smiles and 
curtsies from one end of the quay to the 
other, as good Bishop Wilson — then in the 
very prime of life, and in the full vigour of 
his service to that God Who, half a century 
after, took him to his reward — came along 
the street. 

"God bless your reverence!" was heard 
from more than one mouth; while five or 
six of the sailors knelt to the holy man, and 
asked and received his benediction. 

"Good e'en, good people I" said the Bishop. 
" Is the wind fair, Michael V 

"Excellent, thank God, my lord," said 
the hardy young man addressed. " We wait 
but for his reverence." 

"Prayer and provender hinder no man," 

said Bishop Wilson. "And how goes it 

with you, Mary?" he continued, turning to 

a young woman — I might rather say girl — 

13* 
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who, with a baby of only a few weeks old, 
was standing close to Michael Fleswick. 

*^ She is rather chicken-hearted, my lord, 
an please you," said Michael, looking fondly 
at his wife, and parting the hair on her fair 
forehead with his rough left hand, while he 
patted the tiller of the boat with the right ; 
**ifs my first herring- tide since we were man 
and wife." 

*^Ay, ay," said the Bishop, "I under** 
stand. Well, there is but one world that I 
know of where there is no parting : and God 
sends these separations here, lest we should 
forget that." 

" We might be too happy, perhaps, with- 
out them," said Mary. 

"True," replied Bishop Wilson. "But 
trust to Him in these little trials, and they 
will prepare you better for the last great 
one." And so saying, he passed on towards 
his own home. 

The bell of the Cathedral of S. Germanus 
struck two or three times. Mary threw 
herself into her husband's arms — kissed his 
younger brother, who was in his boat — and 
bade " God bless you !" to his other mate, 
an old Yfeatherbeaten aeamatv^ John Ken- 
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traugh. In ten minutes the boats were 
fairly afloat ; then they lay in the basin till 
another stroke was heard on the great bell 
of the Cathedral, and a priest in surplice, 
stole, and hood, descended the somewhat 
ruinous flight of steps that led to the cove. 
The men stood up in their boats and un- 
covered their heads ; the women knelt on the 
shore; while the man of God blessed the 
vessels and their crews — ^that the weather 
might be fine and the sea calm — the shoals 
plentiful and the nets successful — the going 
out with joy, and the returning home with 
peace — ^in the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Then arose a hearty shout from the twenty 
boats ; a cry of " Good night I*' and " God 
be with you I" from the women on shore ; the 
men pulled out ; and the little quay, lately 
so full of bustle, was now left in peace to the 
swallows that skimmed around it. 

And Bishop Wilson, who was now some 
miles on his way along the northern road to 
Kirk Michael, as he watched the sun go 
down in glory behind the purple hills of 
Ardglass, and the golden head of Slieve 
Donard, saw the little fleet of herring-boata^ 
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Kke a flock of white sea-birds, standing 
northward on the south-easterly breeze, some 
towards the Mull of Galloway, and some 
towards Donaghadee. 

Among the rest was that of Michael Fles- 
ydck and his companions. The Greaba, for so 
the boat was called (Mary's cottage had stood 
close under that mountain,) soon distanced 
her competitors ; and towards midnight they 
cast their nets half way between Ireland and 
Scotland, where the Frith is narrowest. , 

A cloudless morning broke on the fisher- 
men ; and, thanking God for the light and 
for the weather, they sat down to their 
breakfast. 

"We have drifted a good way," said 
Michael, presently. 

"Further than I have often come," ob- 
served John Kentraugh. " The tide must 
have run very strong." 

" Old Snaefell has his nightcap on," said 
young Patrick, Michael's brother. 

"Ay, but a nightcap like that never 
hurts," replied John, as good a hand at tell- 
ing the weather as there was in the Irish 
Channel. " Honest old Snaefell I he scorns 
to deceive^ whoever does." 
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" The wind's shifting," said Michael. " We 
will but finish breakfast, heave in the nets^ 
and then back with a light heart." 

" And a heavy cargo, or my name's not 
Kentraugh," said John. " But it's strange, 
now, that these fishes should have been sent, 
as a man may say, by God Almighty Him- 
self." 

"Ay, that's very true," said Michael. 
" They had as good as left the island, and, 
men say, went round by the other side of 
Ireland ; and then the Bishop had the verse 
in the Litany for their coming back, and, 
sure enough, back they came the very next 
season." 

" Not in such numbers as now, though," 
said Patrick. 

"Why, no, lad; the more we pray, the 
more we get," cried John. 

"Well," said Michael, "now, as we've 
done, let us heave in." He rose, and stepped 
forward; when on a sudden there was a 
violent shock, which almost threw him down. 

" God preserve us I" cried John Ken- 
traugh ; " what's that I" 

" We've sprung a leak," shouted Patrick. 

"It's the Copeland rock," said John. 
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" Lend a hand, both of you ; she's filling 
very fast." 

The three fishermen bailed with might 
and main, but the water poured rapidly in. 
They were about three miles from the coast 
of Ireland, but the wind was blowing off 
shore. 

"We must cut the nets adrift, and run 
for Port Patrick," said Michael. 

"We shall not be a quarter of an hour 
above water,** said John, coolly. " We must 
send the mast overboard, and cling on to 
that." 

" But we shall be carried up the Frith," 
cried Patrick. 

" So we shall, lad," answered John Ken- 
traugh ; " but where shall we be if we stick; 
in the boat ?" 

" Oh my poor Mary I" said Michael. 

"Keep up a heart," cried John. "I've 
neither kith nor kin to miss me ; and I'll go 
to the fishes before you shall." 

" God can save us ; let us ask Him 1" said 
Michael. And with bare heads, even as they 
stood bailing, these three fishermen sent up 
an earnest cry to Heaven. And He heard 
them G'om His holy place: He sent them 
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help from the Sanctuary, and strengtliened 
tlieiii out of SioD. 

They ceased; and Michael waa on the 
point of saying, " The mast must go, or it is 
all over with us ;" when Patrick cried out, 
"It has stopped! it has stopped! bail out, 
and let us see !" 

They bailed on harder than ever; and, 
in real truth, they found that the leak had 
stopped. Scarcely a drop now entered, 
where before the water waa pouring in by 
gallons. 

" It is a miracle," said John Kentraugh, 
reverently. So thought they aU. I will 
not say it was not; though, as you shall 
hear, God had not, in this instance, worked 
without means. 

Most reverently did they kneel down — 
most heartily did they bless His holy Name. 
Then, falling to their morning business, they 
heaved the nets in ; and such a draught of 
herrings was there, as rarely had l^llen to 
the lot of the most fortunate Manx boat. 

" Now, shall we run for Port Patrick, or 
straight back ?" said Michael. 

" Straight back," replied John Kentraugh, 
" The wind is cettine: round to the west — 
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we shall have a famous run. TU be your 
captain, Michael; or rather, after what we 
have just seen, I'U be your captain," and he 
raised his cap, " under God." 

"Ay, ay," said Michael. "You remem- 
ber the song — what the King said when his 
General was killed in the fight : 

He said, My men, be not dismayed 

At loss of your commander, 
For God shall be your King to-day, 

And I'll be General under !" 

That afternoon, when the long shadows of 
the mountains were falling over the island, 
the Greaba ran into Peel harbour. Then 
the fishermen learnt how they had been 
saved. 

The rock had made a fearful leak. But a 
dogfish, in pursuit of the herrings, had, in 
his eagerness for his prey, buried himself in 
the aperture. He could neither get forward 
nor backward ; and the hole was most effec- 
tually stopped. 

And on the next Sunday, in the Cathedral 
of Peel, most fervently did Michael and his 
companions return thanks for their escape 
from death. 
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XIV. 

THE STORY OF S. METROPHANES 
OF VORONEJ. 

ABOUT A.D. 1710. 

"The Holy Church throughout all the 
world." Day by day we repeat the words, 
and yet how little do we underatand their 
meaning I I have told you, in these stories, 
of many valiant deeds of faith done in dif* 
ferent parts of that One Church : but there 
is a country, and that one of the largest on the 
map of the world, into which I have not yet 
taken you. You will guess, perhaps, that I 
mean Russia. 

A hundred and forty years ago, on a fine 
summer morning, the little city of Voronej 
was all bustle and confusion. The Tzar, 
Peter, whom for his great talents and energy 
men have called the Greatj had come down 
to look at a palace which he was building in the 
14 
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outskirts of the place. The peasants flocked 
in from far and near to see their Emperor ; 
the nobles rode up and down the streets on 
their richly trapped horses; the Don was 
crowded with boats ; the bells of the Cathe- 
dral rang merrily out. Around the palace 
itself there was still greater bustle ; a forest 
of scaflTolding still sun'ounded the wings, but 
the portico, with its tall Ionic columns, stood 
out finished before the building. I said, 
finished; but there were two niches left in 
the wall of the palace itself, under the por- 
tico roof, which were plainly intended to be 
filled with images, not yet arrived. 

In the midst of a crowd of oflScers stood a 
man, in no way distinguished from the rest, 
except by his decided and somewhat stem 
face, his piercing black eye, and his com- 
manding air. Tall and well made he in- 
deed was, but there was a certain fierceness 
in his manner, when anything crossed his 
will, that showed how dangerous a venture 
it would be to contradict him in downright 
earnest. 

Up what was to he the garden entrance to 

the palace, but which was a long line of ruts 

cut deep into a clayey field, two or three 
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peasants were ur^g forward four yoke of 
oxen, and a heavy, clumsy wagon. It was 
lined with abundance of hay, and two vast 
packing cases peeped out from their soft 
bed. 

"Hurry them I hurry theml Marshall" 
cried Peter impatiently. "They are trea- 
sures of art," he continued to the other 
bystanders, as Marshal Godounoff hastened 
to fulfil his errand ; " it was hut a fortnight 
ago that they arrived at Kherson ; we have 
not lost much time in getting them ber^ 
bat" 

"Your M^esty's words might make the 
very elements obey," said one of the cour- 
tiers. 

" Not quite, not quite I" said Peter, laugh- 
ing, but plainly not displeased. " But what 
man can do, I think be does for me in this 
good kingdom of mine. Ha I that's well V 
For the oxen, urged to redoubled exertions, 
now dragged up the wagon to the steps that 
ascended to the portico. 

"Now then," cried the Tzar, "unpack I 
unpack I But take care what you are about, 
take care I If you hurt the statues, you 
shall answer it dearly." 
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The architect of the building and some of 
his workmen, softly and gently, but withal 
very speedily, drew out the hay, and in a 
few minutes they lifted forth a very beau- 
tiful statue of Yenus, and set it down on the 
pavement. 

" Is it not superb ?" cried the Tzar, 

" Magnificent," said GodounofF. 

" The work of a true master," observed the 
courtier ChemigofF. 

" Except in the royal family," cried ano- 
ther, "it would be impossible to find a 
lovelier figure." 

"The other statue is Mars," said Peter. 
" Take care of it I Take care of it 1 I would 
not have him broken." 

"And yet I am sure that your Majesty 
does not need his power," said Marshal 
GodounofF. 

While these words were going on imme- 
diately round the packing cases, the crowd 
at a little distance looked at the whole pro- 
ceeding with very different eyes. For I 
must tell you that the Eastern Church has 
so great a fear of breaking the Second Com- 
mandment, that not even in churches are 
tbe images of Saints allowed. We here are 
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SO sadly used to read and hear of heathen 
gods and goddesses, whose lives were an 
abomination; we are so used to see their 
images or their features ; that we can hardlv 
imagine the horror which those Kussian 
peasants felt when they saw these statues of 
Venus and Mars, and learnt that they were 
idols. 

"Is he really going to set them up?" 
" Are they really and truly idols ?" 
" I am sure they are. They used to wor- 
ship them a hundred years ago." 
" I shall go — ^I am afraid to stay." 
" Perhaps he is going to break them up." 
" No, by S. Jonah, look I he is pointing to 
where they are to stand." 

Such were some of the sentences that were 
spoken among the crowd that surrounded 
the palace. 

The Tzar himself noticed that the people 
fell back, and soon guessed the reason, " Let 
them alone !" he said, " let them alone ! They 
will soon get used to them ! Marshal, ride 
you presently to the Bishop's house, and bid 
him dine with me." 

The Bishop Metrophanes sat in his study 
in the Cathedral square. It waua ^ '^^csvA^st- 
14 * 
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ful library for the time and the country ; for 
there might be five hundred volumes in it. 
The furniture was old and rude ; the table 
very massy ; nothing was rich in the room 
except the backs of some of the books, in 
which, if the truth must be told, the good 
Bishop did take a little pride. The walls 
were covered with curious little pictures of 
Saints, all from the East; the four great 
Doctors of the Eastern Church : S. Atha- 
nasius, S. Basil, S. Gregory of Nazianzum, 
and S. Chrysostom. 'And there were the 
holy men of Russia : S- Vladimir, the first 
Christian Emperor; S. Isaiah, the great 
missionary ; S. Philip of Moscow, the only 
Russian Bishop that ever had the opportu- 
nity of laying down his life for the truth. 

Word, then, was presently brought to 
Metrophanes, that the Tzar had set up two 
idols in front of his palace. The Bishop was 
both grieved and angry. In the first place, 
he knew the woe that was pronounced on 
those who should offend one of these little 
ones. Then he thought that these statues 
were contrary to an express law of his 
Church ; and he disappproved, as who would 
I not but disapproYe'^. that a Christian Prince 
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should set them up to be, as it were, the 
guardians of his palace. He remembered 
how strongly GoD had forbidden His people 
even to mention the name of idols; but 
chiefly he thought of the offence given to the 
little ones for whom, as much as for the 
Tzar Peter, Christ died. 

Forth, however, he went, and spoke to 
the people. He did not conceal &om them 
how much he disapproved of the statues ; but 
he told them that the Tzar hated and ab- 
horred idols as much as he or they could do. 
He tried to explain to them that Peter set 
them up there as works of art, and that, as 
to worshipping them, there was no thought 
of it. But, of course, the Eussian peasants 
could understand nothing about works of 
art, and the crowd dispersed, believing that, 
in his soul, the Emperor was an idolater. 

Metrophanes returned to his house, and 
there earnestly besought God to give him 
wisdom as to what he ought to do, and 
grace to Ailfil the same. And presently 
Marshal Godounoff was introduced, and, 
with many fine words, informed the Bishop 
that the il^peror expected him to 
dinner. 
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"My lord," said Metrophanes, "it grieves 
me much to say it, but I cannot come." 

"Are you unwell, good Father? His 
Majesty will be much concerned." 

"No, my lord," replied the Bishop, *4t is 
not that ; no ordinary illness should prevent 
me from obeying the Emperor's command. 
But I will not enter that palace till the 
statues, which have given so much offence to 
the people, be removed." 

Godounoff was, for once in his life, guilty 
of a piece of rudeness, and positively stared 
at the Bishop. 

" Your Holiness cannot be in earnest," he 
said. " His Majesty will be most seriously 
displeased." 

"That," said Metrophanes, "as GoD 
orders it. Be he, or be he not, my resolu- 
tion is the same." 

"But your Holiness must know how 
proud the Emperor is of his taste in works 
of art, and how much he values these." 

" Do you not know it for a fact," said the 

Bishop, " that the people are scandalized by 

the statues, and compare them to the golden 

image which Nebuchadnezzar set up in the 

plain of Dura ?" 
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"But they are so ignorant," eaid the 
Marehal. 

"Then your lordship thinks that we are 
only forbidden to offend the learned t" asked 
Metrophanes. 

" Well 1" said Godounoff, rising, " I am 
not a churchman, and will not ai^e the 
point. But I have had some experience of 
courts, and I know the Emperor, and I much 
fear that the consequences will be serious ; I 
wish your Holiness would be persuaded." 

"Never," eaid Metrophanes, "by God's 
grace, to go against my conscience," and the 
courtier went off. 

He waa right. The Tzar burst out into » 
storm of passion. " Not come I" he cried : 
" Not come because of my statues I Go 
hack, Godounoff, and say I command Mm to 
come : let him refuse at his peril." 

"My lord," awd Metrophanes, when the 
message was delivered to him, "my answer 
is the same, I will not come. The Tzar may 
do with me what he will. He hath not a 
more obedient servant than myself, but I 
also am sworn to obey the King of kings." 
And bidding farewell to Godounoff, the 
Bishop prayed earnestly to God to chaoee 
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the heart of the Tzar, and at the same time 
gave orders that the bell should be rung 
for Vespers earlier than usual, that he might 
once more attend prayers in his own Cathe- 
dral. For he fully expected imprisonment 
or death as the punishment of his diso- 
bedience. 

And doubtless God heard his prayers. 

When Godounoff returned to the palace, 
the Tzar had sat down to dinner ; and before 
delivering the Bishop's message, it was neces- 
sary for the courtier to dress. Peter was in 
high good humour. He was pleased with the 
architect — he liked the palace — it had been 
a fine day — he had received good news 
from Sweden — ^he was in vigorous health — 
nothing had gone wrong. Presently he 
started to hear the bells. 

"What is that?" said he. 

An attendant went to inquire, and pre- 
sently returned to say that Metrophanes 
wished to attend prayers as soon as possible, 
that he might prepare, if so were, knowing 
how deeply he had displeased the Emperor, 
for death. 

" Prepare for death 1" said Peter. " Pooh I 
pooh ! go^ some one, and bid him prepare for 
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BUpper. iTan, get some workmen and take 
the statues down. By S. Alexis, they are 
not worth the stir. Ha ! here is Godounoff I 
Marshal, I am sorry to trouble you again. 
Be 80 kind as to ride once more to the 
Bishop. Bid him to sup with me to-night ; 
and tell him that the idols, as the people 
call them, are taken down." 
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AN AUTUMN NIGHT ON ROSNAKILL. 

A.D. 1848. 

I LIKE sometimes to tell you of the wonders 
of grace, which God has wrought in our own 
days, as well as those which He brought to 
pass in the times of old. I like that you 
should feel how, as we are members of that 
one Church which sent Martyrs to the rack 
and to the wild beasts, so we may look, if 
need be, for the same miraculous grace which 
supported them, and may be assured that we 
shall not look in vain. 

Now, the thing of which I am going to 
tell you, happened in no distant country — 
at no far-off time. You were sleeping 
quietly in your little bed on that fearful 
night : the wind roared and howled round 
these old walls; the sleet drove fast and 
funoualjr oyer hill and valley; the forest 
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groaned, and the red weed on the moor 
whistled in the storm : but it came not nigh 
you. Yet, at that very moment, a child, 
almost as young, was doing a deed for 
Christ, of which angels and men shall hear, 
when He shall come again with glory to 
judge the quick and the dead. 

For that November tempest was raging 
wildly over the North Coast of Ireland. On 
Malin Head the spray drove high above the 
Lighthouse; up Lough Swilly the spring- 
tide was running like a race-horse; wild 
storm-birds shrieked and revelled in the 
gusts over Fannet Point, and the Atlantic 
rolled in, surge after surge, to be dashed into 
foam on the Bloody Foreland. 

" Don't go home to-night, Kathleen," said 
a good-looking farmer's wife, as she stood at 
the door of her little homestead, in fiosna- 
kill. ^^ Look yonder ! what an angry sheet 
of red there is over Carrickcart ; up on the 
High Moor, the wind will be too much for 
the like of you. Don't go, mavourneen !" 

" But, Auntie, I must go," said Kathleen 

M'Grath, a little girl ten years of age. 

^' Pattie and I shall get home in an hour ; and 

that will be before the dark comes on. My 

15 
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poor mother is ill, and it's sorry I should be 
to be from her. Pattie, lad, we shall do it, 
shan't we f 

" O yes," said Pattie, putting his little hand 
into his sister's. " Good night, Auntie." 

" Well, if you will go, you must," said the 
farmer's wife. "But many's the time I've 
heard them say, 

A lee-wind off Slieve League, in Mulroy a squall, 
But a black night on Bosnakill is worst of all. 

But stay — take my shawl, mavoumeen ; 
there — ^I will cross it in front, and tie it 
under your arms, and it won't be in your 
way. You are not so warm as Pattie." 

"Thank you, Auntie. Now, Pattie, 
come." 

Hand in hand the brother and sister set 
off. The sharp smell of the peat fires died 
away ; the voices of children at play, the 
closing wicket, the mother's call, were heard 
no more ; the village was fairly left behind. 
Bravely they hurried up the steep ascent, 
that led out on the moor; and a thick 
plantation of fir-trees to the right sheltered 
them from the wind. Here and there, on 
the green bank under the old grey wall, the 
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daisy yet dared to peep out ; here and there 
there waa 

The one red lea^ the last of its clan, 
That dances as often aa dance it can ; 
Hanging so light, and hanging go high, 
On the topmost twig that looks np to the sky. 

But, higher and higher as they went, the 
storm gathered more and more heavily; at 
length the fir-treea ceased ; and then the 
guats dashed in ail their fury round them — 
the sleet drove in their faces — strange me- 
lancholy sounds came from the surrounding 
mountains, as they so often do before a 
great tempest. And when they had gained 
the summit, and looked over the misty sea, 
a stout man's heart might have trembled, 
had he been about to pass the moor alone. 
The sea was rolling in its turbid green bil- 
lows ; darkness was gathering over it ; the 
Lighthouse at Innistrahull glared out with 
a dreadful brightness ; one frigate, and that 
labouring fearfully, was running under double- 
reefed topsMla before the wind, and refusing 
to answer her helm. The sleet drove sharp 
and bitter in the faces of the children ; they 
could hardlr stand asrunst the wind ; in h^ 
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an hour it would be quite dark^ and they 
alone on a mountain moor. 

"Don't cry, Pattie mavoumeen, don't 
cry 80," said little Kathleen. "We shall 
soon be at home, Pattie, very soon; and 
it's all the pleasanter the fire will seem for 
this." 

You will be soon at home, little Kathleen ; 
but not quite in the way that you think. 

" But Tm so cold !" sobbed Pattie. 

" Here, brother dear," said Kathleen ; " I'll 
take off my shawl and put it round you. 
My fingers are so stiff I can hardly undo it. 
That's it. How shall I fasten it ? So— is 
that better ?" 

" Thank you, Kathleen, dear," said Pattie. 
" But are you very cold ?" 

"Oh, never mind me. Let us see how 
fast we can go on." 

The wind dashed more furiously against 
them ; the sleet drove almost in parallel lines 
with the ground; it was getting dark — oh, 
how dark and lonely ! 

"Whisht, whisht, Pattie, man," said his 
sister, as the poor little creature began to 
cry more bitterly than before; "our father 
h waiting at home for us, mavourneen ! think 
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how glad he will be to see us^ and we to 
see him 1" 

True again^ dear little Kathleen ; and with 
a higher meaning than you know. 

In the midst of that wild common four 
thorn-bushes grew close together. Still the 
children passed on ; and right glad were they, 
when, through storm and twilight, they made 
out — ^as they called them — the Four Old 
Men. As they passed these bushes, they 
had a momentary shelter from the wind. 

" O Kathleen, I am so sleepy 1" said 
Pattie. " Do let me sit down a moment by , 
the bushes ; I shall go on so much better." 

" So you shall," said she ; for she did not 
know what that drowsiness meant. " Look ! 
I will sit down, and you shall put your head 
on my lap. Are you very coldl" she asked 
in a moment. 

" Oh, very, very cold," said Pattie. 

"There then, you shall have my hand- 
kerchief, too," she said, taking it off. " Why, 
he is asleep already. I must wake him in a 
moment," she continued, as she tied it round 
his neck. 

So she sat watching him. She might not 
have remembered — ^but I am sure that the 
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Angels that stood by them must have thought 
on — our Lord's words, " I was naked, and 
ye clothed Me.** 

In a few moments Kathleen was asleep by 
her brother's side, with that sleep of cold 
which only ends in death. I hope that, when 
we come to lie on our death-beds, we shall 
not meet our Great Enemy, as she then was, 
in slumber. I hope that we shall have the 
Sacraments of Christ to strengthen us, and 
the Priest of GoD to absolve us; I hope 
that we shall have power and sense with our 
last breath, to profess that we die in the 
One Faith of the One Church. Yet all 
these things would I give for the death-bed 
of little Kathleen ; though she had no friend 
to stand by her — though she had no power 
to speak her prayers to God — though there 
were no other sounds about her than the 
rustle of the bare thorns, and the roar of the 
distant Atlantic. For I know that, when 
the judgment is set, and the books are opened 
— when the victories, that the world has 
held great, shall but plunge their winners 
into deeper perdition — when Narva, and 
Austerlitz, and Marengo, shall be held up 
to shame and everlasting contempt — the 
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victory that this child gained over herself, 
in attempting to shelter another at the cost 
of her own life, shall be to praise, and 
honour, and immortality ; for He will be 
the Judge Who hath said : " Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye 
did it unto Me." 

And so, Kathleen, though for a few short 
hours it was bitter to suffer, and though, I 
dare say, the churchyard in which you rest 
has no stone with your name to make you 
remembered here, you are not forgotten of 
Him. You cannot suffer from storm and 
cold in Paradise, where now you rest with 
the other lambs of His flock ; and hereafter, 
with them you shall be removed to that 
more blessed company, by the side of the 
river of Water of Life, where there cannot 
be tempests, and there shall not be night. 
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XVI. 

THE MISSISSIPPI STEAMER. ♦ 

A.D. 1858. 

There is no sermon like that which we 
preach by our actions ; and, therefore, in- 
stead of saying anything else to you about 
this text, I am going to tell you a story : it 
is not only perfectly true, but it happened 
scarcely a year ago. Any one of you, my 
children, might have been in the same situa- 
tion that the poor servant was of whom I 
am about to tell you ; and then I wonder 
whether you would have acted as she did? 
Her suflSciency was not of herself, any more 
than ours can be ; but the grace which 
she had, any of you might have — some of 
you, I hope, have ; and though I dare 
not wish for any so fearful a trial, yet, if 
God does call you to the same trial, then 
I pray that GoD may give you the same 
strength. 

♦ Told to the children of Saint Margaret's Orphanage, 
the Thirteenth Sunday after Trmity, 1869. 
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Now we must let our thoughts take us 
away into America. You know that the 
rivers there are infinitely larger than our 
English streams: that the Thames is little 
more than a ditch compared with the Ohio 
or the Mississippi, the Father of Waters, 
as it is called, in North America; or the 
Amazon, in South America. It is with the 
Mississippi we have to do. This river comes 
down out of the cold north, the land of 
white foxes and bears, and icy lakes, and 
running 3,500 miles, it falls into the sea 
in the Gulf of Florida, in the land of ever- 
ksting spring. Great part of its course 
passes through huge forests, that stretch a 
hundred miles away on each side — forests 
never trodden by the foot of man; where 
one generation of leaves falls and rots over 
another; where it is marsh, marsh, marsh, 
league after league ; where everything that 
is deadly to human life abounds ; where the 
air after sunset is fearful poison ; where 
tangly underwood springs up, so that you 
cannot force your way a hundred yards 
without a hatchet ; where here and there the 
white man has tried to make a settlement, 
but a few mounds show that the typhus and 
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marsh-fevers have cut off those that were 
daring enough to make the attempt ; where 
you hear no sweet songs of birds^ as with us^ 
but only the whip-poor-will's, that is called^ 
like our cuckoo, from his note, and the 
great bull-frog, that goes on droning all day, 
" More rum, More rum." 

I know that, by-and-by, American chil- 
dren will read this story ; and they will 
wonder that it was necessary to explain to 
you so much about these forests ; but you 
must have a clear understanding of them, or 
you will not enter into that which follows. 
How mile after mile, league after league, as 
you go up in the great steamer, hundred 
miles after hundred miles, you hurry night 
and day, night and day, through the same 
forest, tangled, slimy, fearful ; now and then 
calling at some white city, the child of the 
last ten years ; then plunging again into 
another forest, with its fearful solitude. 
You must try to fancy the river, too, of 
dark turbid water, bearing along its fierce 
stream stocks of trees, and snagsy as they are 
called — that is, uptom roots : sometimes in 
middle stream (the river, perhaps two miles 
hroadf) sometimes on this side, and then on 
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that, according to the situation of the place 
you are to call at next. 

Well, last December, an English family^ 
consisting of father, two daughters, son, and 
a servant girl, were standing on the Levee, 
at New Orleans, about to embark on the 
Mississippi for their new home, two thousand 
miles away in the cold north-west. It would 
take twelve days' steaming to get there; 
and all their worldly goods were with them 
in the boat. These steamers are not like 
ours. They are long fast-going ships, with 
a kind of huge house built up the whole 
length of the deck, containing two tiers of 
cabins, one above the other. They could 
not go to sea ; but, as the/ are only intended 
for river-navigation, they are safe enough. 
At the top of this erection, which rises high 
above the deck, there is a long walk — back- 
wards and forwards — ^from one end of the 
vessel to the other; there is also a kind of 
passage or corridor round the second tier of 
cabins, like the verandahs in the houses at 
Brighton. The vessel by which these set- 
tlers were going was called the Bute ; and 
there it lay, puffing and belching out smoke 
and steam, with the Blue Peter flying at 
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the mast; the signal of immediate departure. 
That huge Levee I It is a paved quay, 
along the river side, two miles long ; every- 
where steamers lading, cranes swinging up 
barrels of sugar, or treacle, or rice; negros 
trundling up and down barrows with goods 
for lading ; boats darting here and there on 
the great river ; men lounging about in the 
cool of the evening, for New Orleans has a 
climate like the tropics ; omnibuses rattling 
up and down the quay ; long lines of funnels 
of steamers ; everything that speaks of a 
great merchant city, and commerce, trade, 
and wealth. 

Our party — ^the name of the family was 
Kindersley — ^went on board. The gentle- 
man looked to the stowing away of his goods ; 
Emma Willoughby, for that was the servant's 
name, had her charge below, to look after 
the cabins. The eldest child was thirteen, 
the next eleven, the little boy only eight. 
They had no mother; but at their future 
home their aunt was waiting for them, and 
with her they were to live. 

Now, children, any one of you might here- 
after be in Emma Willoughby's place. She 
bad been brought up in an English National 
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School ; she had the offer of a place with a 
kind master, and good wages; and though 
she had rather not have gone abroad, yet, as 
she was an orphan, and had no brother or 
Bister, the priest of her parish had advised 
her to accept the offer ; and she had become 
very much attached to the family during the 
voyage. She was only eighteen. 

Well I by-and-by the paddles began to 
move ; the houses of New Orleans fled past 
swiftly ; now they are in the rice-fields and 
sugar-plantations that skirt the city; and 
when the sun went down, Emma took the 
little ones to bed, because of the poisonous 
night air. They spent their time as people 
do on board ship — walking a great deal on 
deck, sleeping a great deal, reading at night 
in the great saloon, that glittered with stucco 
and sham ornaments, and was lit up till it 
was as light as day. The third day the 
weather became colder. When they had 
passed the mouth of the Ohio, where it 
rushes into the Mississippi, they began to 
see patches of snow here and there. When 
they had passed the mouth of the great Mis- 
souri, the days shortened very much ; and now 
they had scarcely anything but forest, forest^ 
16 
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forest, all day. Great gloomy pSne-forests 
groaning and moaning in the winter wind; 
dark clouds overhead ; dark waters, through 
which they ploughed their way; dark shar 
dows on either shore. Twice arday, or sc^ 
they stopped at some city ; then on — on— - 
on again, the forests growing wilder, and the 
shores darker. 

It is the tenth night — ^Monday : on Wed- 
nesday they will he in. They are rushing 
along, with Illinois on their right ; they pass 
the Sock Eapids, where the river roars and 
foams as it were down hill; and when the 
moon rises, it comes up behind snow-cloudsy 
and shows trees, bare and stripped, stretch- 
ing out their gaunt dreary arms over the 
water edge. 

"A cold night. Captain!" says Mr. Kin- 
dersley, as, buttoned to the chin, he walks 
up and down the deck. 

" Cruel cold !" replied the captain. " I 
guess you will be glad to be at Galena;'' 
that was where they were going. 

" Indeed I shall — and my children, if pos- 
sible, gladder still." 

"There will be snow," said the captain, 
. ^^ afore morning." 
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And so, after a few more words, Mr. Kin- 
dersley went down to give his children the 
good-night kiss. They were snugly in bed, 
and just contrived to raise their sleepy 
heads, and faintly kiss their father. Then 
he crossed to his cabin, and was soon in bed 
too. 

Emma Willoughby still sat up, reading by 
the light of the saloon-lamp. It was now 
empty, except for one or two gentlemen, 
who sat with their heads on their arms, lean^ 
ing on the table, fast asleep. There was the 
jarring motion of the paddle-wheel ; every 
now and then the bump of some snag: the 
tramp, tramp of the officer on watch, back- 
wards and forwards, and sometimes stamping 
his feet to keep them warm. 

Still she read on. Eleven by the saloon 
clock. The children had long been asleep. 
Down-stairs, Emma was the only person 
awake. 

Suddenly, a frightful yell from the engine- 
room. A great cloud of steam — a shout — 
and then screams that gradually made them- 
selves out into the words, "The ship's on 
fire !" 

At the same moment the captain. ra%\v^^ 
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into the cabin. " Ship's on fire — don't stay 
to dress — ^I must run her on shore I" 

Catching the children up as they were in 
their night-dresses, openmg her master's door, 
and screaming to him to wake, Emma Wil- 
loughby hurried them up-stairs. When they 
got up, a fearful sight indeed ! The vessel 
driving straight on shore — the whole fore- 
part in flames — the passengers huddling 
together, as they had pressed out of bed— 
no leader, no one to tell another what to do. 

" When she touches the shore," cried the 
selfish captain, "every man for himself I" 

Mr. Kindersley, with scarcely anything 
on, was by his children. In less time than 
it takes me to tell it, the ship touched the 
ground, and lay there for a moment. In that 
moment he had placed them, Emma, and 
himself, on one of the branches that lay over 
the water. The huge ship drifted on ; many 
of the passengers leaped, and were drowned ; 
some were choked in the thick herbage and 
mud; some perished in the fiames; some 
few got on to other branches, in the same 
way as the Kindersleys. 

In one quarter of an hour, out of the two 
hundred tiiat belonged to the Bute, all but 
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fifteen had perished; and the vessel had 
Bunk. 

True, the survivors were safe for the 
moment — but how? 

Think of the poor tender children, dragged 
out of a warm bed, having only their night- 
dresses on, exposed to the bitter freezing 
wind of a December night, where pieces of 
ice floated down the river I 

There was but one hope: the Diamond, 
another large steamer, was to leave New 
Orleans six hours after the Bute : if they 
could hold out till the forenoon, they might 
be saved. 

Now, children, if any of you had been in 
Smma Willoughby's place, what would you 
have done ? 

She asked her master about the Diamond. 

" It is true," he said ; " but, poor darlings, 
how can they hold out till then I I have 
nothing that I can give them" (it was true — 
he had not even his coat and waistcoat, nor 
boots,) " nor have you. They must perish of 
cold." 

" They shall not, Sir," she said, " if I can 
keep them alive." 

Now remember it is not as if she hasl W^ 
16* 
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a shawl or cloak to give them : even that I 
should have called a great work of love. 
But though she had been up when the alarm 
of fire was raised, she had not been prepared 
for going out of doors, and had therefore 
only her gown and her under-clothing to 
wrap them up in ; and all that she possibly 
could spare (let me tell you the greatness of 
her sacrifice— its marveUous greatness— by 
speaking quite plainly,) aU except her very 
shift, she did. 

(It seems so strange to know that these 
things happened when we perhaps were all 
together in this house : that, making allow- 
ance for the difference of time here and there, 
we very probably last December were saying 
Compline here, when that deed of love tod 
faith was wrought on the Mississippi.) 

And those three little ones, clustering 
altogether, and each to Emma, thus held on 
for life for some two or three hours. The 
snow fell faster and faster, melting on the one 
side into the broad black river, on the other 
drifting over the frozen swamp, and hanging' 
on the underwood ; there was not one single 
star to he seen, not one ray of light to pierce 
the darkness anywhere. 
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The few others, who had managed to find 
an escape in the same way, were unable to 
help the English family; each little party, 
where it had at first taken refuge, there was 
forced to cling on without the possibility of 
moving; and how happy was it for those 
who happened, by that Providence of God 
which we call accidental, to have a brandy- 
flask with them I Mr. Kindersley, too, with 
a brave English heart, though suffering as 
much as anyone from the cold, did what he 
could to keep the children awake and amused, 
knowing very well that, if they once yielded 
to sleep, they would wake no more in this 
world. He talked to them ; he made them 
answer when they seemed drowsy; he told 
them story after story; he comforted them 
by the hope that the Diamond must soon 
come in sight ; he told them to keep a sharp 
look out in the direction where it would first 
be seen ; he did everything that man could do 
to make that long fearM night seem shorter. 

The two girls, as is very often the case, 
held out the best; but the poor little boy 
very soon gave signs of sinking. It was in 
vain that Emma took him on her lap, herself 
almost perishing with the bitter wind^ ^sA 
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the thinnest of all thin covering; in vain 
that she tried to pull him closer to her, to 
chafe his hands, to give him all the life-heat 
that she herself could supply. The poor 
little eyes could hardly be kept open; the 
voice became drowsier and thicker ; the tiny 
hands returned her clasp more and more 
feebly. The father again and again thanked 
her in such words as could only come at such 
a time : he reminded them all of that land 
where the winter of this world would b6 
over; he told them that the dear Lord, 
Who had so often suffered cold for our sakes, 
could even then save them, if it were His 
Will, or could remove them from the black 
night on the great icy stream, to the Eternal 
Sunshine that is by the river of the Water 
of Life. Emma listened, too ; and I doubt 
not — for what I am telling you is really true, 
and I cannot say for certain what I do not 
know for certain — and I doubt not that her 
prayers went up to that same blessed place, 
and were accepted by Him Who can hear 
supplications from the depth of the forest, as 
well as from the Altar of the Cathedral. 
But in spite of all, the life of the poor little 
bojr was ebbing away, an^iYoTi^ before there 
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was the slightest trace of light m the east, 
that which Emma held was only the casket 
from which the jewel had gone forth. 

It is very easy to speak of all those hours 
of misery — to sum them up into a few mo-» 
ments — to have done with them. But think 
how we should have felt, had we been told al^ 
Compline that, for the love of Christ, a 
poor servant girl was giving herself up to 
one of the most painful of deaths; if six 
hours later we had heard that still she 
was carrying on the same struggle; that 
Btill, though one of her charges had gone, 
she was preserving the two others at the 
cost of her own life ! Yes ; for when cold 
and bitter wind could no longer hurt that 
poor little child, then the wraps that had 
been put round him served as additional 
defences for the two sisters. And so the 
night wore on. Every now and then there 
was an alarm that the lights of the Diamond 
were in sight; every now and then, if a 
night-bird flapped heavily from one tree to 
another, the poor deserted sufferers thought 
that it was roused by the sound — though 
they could not hear it — of the distant paddle- 
wheels. Many and many a time did they 
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fancy that they saw the dawn; and when 
the grey light first began to steal in, it wad 
so desolate a scene, that the dark was almost 
preferable. Very slowly it crept in, for the 
clouds were heavy with snow; and as thd 
river ran north and south, the eastern sky wad 
shut out from sight by the enormous forest. 

^^ Let me go, for the day breaketh." And 
that text was ftdfilled here. For all those 
hours Emma had struggled against sleepi- 
ness — ^had exerted herself in every way to 
keep in the heat of life — had spoken cheer- 
ftiUy to the others, even after she knew, and 
Mr. Kindersley knew, that the youngest was 
gone. But the only wonder was, as was 
said afterwards by the physicians, that any 
woman so dressed could have so long resisted 
the effects of cold ; for literally keeping only 
one dress to herself, she had given every- 
thing else, even her stockings, to the chil- 
dren. And perhaps God, Who foresees all 
things, knew that she would have a higher 
place in His Kingdom if taken then, than if, 
being preserved for longer life in this world, 
she had lived carelessly and forgotten Him, 
and had, in that forgetfulness, been called to 
meet Him. 
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Several times^ when overcome by sleep, 
she had only just roused herself soon enough 
to prevent falling ; and at last the muscles 
X)Ould do their work no longer. There was 
a splash, just as the morning was light 
.^pEiough to see her fall; but there was no 
B(»:eam, and no struggle in the water : most 
probably she went Home in a state uncon- 
gcious of what she was suffering. 

But by her means the two little girls were 
jSaved. About half-past eight in the mom- 
ing, after so many false alarms, the smoke of 
the Diamond's funnd was seen far down the 
river. And though, as she passed, she was 
nearly half-a-mile from the Illinois shore, the 
jshouts and cries of the wrecked passengers 
were heard. The vessel brought to, and they 
were saved. 

For many a winter hour that which had 
been Emma was carried down by the icy 
river; but at length (the angels who have 
jcharge of us no doubt ordering it so) it was 
washed on shore close to a small town in the 
State of New Orleans. Then, of course, 
they who buried it knew nothing more of its 
history than that it had been one of the. pas- 
sengers in the unfortunate Bute. But when 
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the story of the English servant girl's en- 
durance became, known, and how she had 
stripped herself of almost all her clothing for 
the sake of the children, they who had com- 
mitted it to the grave knew what were the 
circumstances under which it had been car- 
ried down the Mississippi. And there it 
now rests by the side of the broad river; 
and over the tombstone might well be 
"written: "Thou shalt forget thy miseries, 
and remember them as the waters that pass 
away." 

Now, my children, as I told you at the 
beginning, anyone of you, had you been a 
little older, might have been in Emma Wil- 
loughby's place. Does anyone of you think 
that she has been kind enough in little things 
— self-denying enough in little things — ^ready 
enough to give up her own way in little 
things — to make her believe, or hope, or 
even think it possible, that she would have 
had grace in that case to die as Emma 
Willoughby died 
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